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British Prime Minister to Canada is the very 

small amount of attention that is being 
paid to it in the English Press—even 1n his own party 
newspapers. If we compare the publicity which 
Mr. Baldwin is receiving with the publicity that would 
have been given to an Asquith or a Lloyd George or 
a Ramsay MacDonald making a similar tour it might 
almost appear that Mr. Baldwin is being deliberately 
boycotted. The real explanation, however, implies 
no such sinister conspiracy of silence. It is simply 
that no one regards Mr. Baldwin or his doings or his 
sayings, as being in any way important. The Cabinet did 
not miss him when it had to deal with the Geneva crisis 
a fortnight ago and the public does not miss him at all ; 
and the sub-editors of newspapers, with their almost 
instinctive professional knowledge of what the public 
will read and what it will not, do not seem to consider 
that, even “in the “silly season” when news is very 
scarce, the doings of the Prime Minister are worth 
more than an inch or two. Nor, indeed, are they. 
But the general, if largely unconscious, recognition of 
this fact is worthy of note. Can the British Empire 
afford to have the greatest office under the Crown and 
perhaps the greatest office in the world—for a British 
Prime Minister has more personal power than even a 


President of the United States—occupied by a pleasant 
nonentity ? 


. REMARKABLE feature of the visit of the 


* * * 


The riots and demonstrations which have been 
taking place all over the world this week in connection 
with the decreed execution of Sacco and Vanzetti 
in Boston afford a most impressive proof of the lengths 
to which effective ‘“‘ internationalism ” has gone in the 
working class movement. They have shown also the 
strength and breadth of the feeling which has been 


aroused by this threatened miscarriage of justice. 
Even the American Federation of Labour, which is 
the most anti-Socialist and Conservative—*“ aristo- 
cratic’ would hardly be an inappropriate epithet— 
Labour organisation in the world, has been moved to 
protest with all its strength. The riots, however, 
impressive as they have been, have, of course, only 
made it more difficult for the authorities concerned 
to adopt the obvious policy of justice and common 
sense and order a new trial; for such a policy would 
naturally be interpreted and proclaimed by Com- 
munist agitators as a great victory for themselves 
and a signal demonstration of the power of Com- 
munist methods. Nevertheless, it is greatly to be 
hoped that the said authorities will prove large- 
minded enough to realise that such unfortunate but 
really trivial disadvantages are as nothing in the 
balance against the serious threat to the reputation 
of the system of criminal justice which obtains in 
the United States. Judge Thayer, in the course of 
the trial, expressed outside his opinion of the prisoners 
and bragged of what he would do to them. The 
really important question for America is whether she 
is going to allow the rest of the world to assume that 
Thayer is a typical and honoured representative of the 
American judiciary. 
* * * 

The decision this week of Mr. de Valera and his 
Republican followers to subscribe to the oath of 
allegiance as a matter of form and take their seats 
in the Free State Parliament marks a very definite 
and important stage in the political history of the 
new Ireland. This action was forced upon the Repub- 
licans (Fianna Fail) by the Government’s proposal to 
oblige all candidates for the Dail to declare their 
willingness to take the oath before nomination. As 
a step towards the obliteration of the fundamental 
schism which has rent Irish politics ever since the 
signing of the Treaty, the decision must be welcomed ; 
but it is likely to lead to a state of parliamentary 
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chaos in the immediate future. For Fianna Fail 
holds nearly“a third of the seats \in the Dail, and «can 
thus make or unmake almost any Government it 
pleases. It will certainly turn out the;present Govern- 
ment, and is credited with the intention of placing 
the Labour Party in power. But the Labour Party 
holds only 22 seats out of 158, and the position there- 
fore of a Labour Government, if Mr. Johnson consents 
to form one, will be as unstable a one as it is possible 
to imagine. Accordingly we may expect very soon a 
fresh General Election, in which Fianna Fail, having 
compromised on the vital question of the oath of 
loyalty to King George, may find it hard to retain 
its hold over even its own section of the electorate. 
For in Ireland an oath is an oath, and perjury, however 
common it may be, is not lightly regarded. The 
prospect is, at any rate, very interesting. 
* * * 


The agreement which was signed on Tuesday for 
the settlement of the Jugoslav War Debt to Great 
Britain is an important step forward in the history 
of Anglo-Jugoslav relations. The debt question has 
been for five years the subject of long and acrimonious 
controversy between the two Governments, and the 
failure of the Jugoslavs to arrive at a settlement before 
now has undoubtedly damaged Jugoslav credit in this 
country. When the final negotiations began, the 
British Treasury, whose conduct is governed by its 
debt-funding arrangements with other countries, 
adopted an unbending attitude. On the other hand, 
the Jugoslavs, who suffered more than any other nation 
from the ravages of the War, felt that their great ser- 
vices during the War had been forgotten, and resented 
bitterly the fact that a considerable part of the British 
debt consisted of a claim for the upkeep of the Serbian 
army in Corfu after the heroic retreat of 1916—an epic 
adventure which certainly conferred substantial benefit 
on the Allies. The Treasury, however, has now made 
considerable concessions, both in the amount of the 
debt and in the modality of payment, and the result 
is an agreement on which both parties are to be congra- 
tulated. Now that the ban on Jugoslav credit in this 
country has been removed, English politicians and 
financiers will perhaps pay a little more attention to 
Jugoslavia. Although the critical observer can find 
obvious defects in its administration, Jugoslavia is an 
undeveloped country of great possibilities. Its exports 
are Cepenmne rapidly, and it is inhabited by a virile 
race which has both the will and the power to succeed. 
At present it lacks capital for its development; but 
provided that the proper precautions are taken, there 
seems no reason why it should not be encouraged to 
seek it in the London market. The entry of English 
capital into Jugoslavia would be not only an onion 
investment but also a guarantee of stabilisation, and a 
safeguard against foreign intrigues in the Balkans. 

* * * 


The question of the Philippines is brought to the front 
again by the death of General Leonard Wood, the 
Governor-General, whose administration has during 
the past six years provided matter for continuous 
controversy. General Wood, a medical officer turned 
soldier, was made as a public character by President 
Roosevelt, with whom he was associated in the Spanish 
War. The settlement of Cuba after the withdrawal 
of Spain was mainly his work, and Wood permitted 
himself to fall in with the designs of that section of 
the Republican Party which dreamed of electing a 
military President to succeed Woodrow Wilson. An 





—— 


extravagant Leonard Wood boom was started jp 
1920. It was ruined iby the folly of the Genera, 
supporters, who were ‘helpless in the hands of the 
Republican Party bosses, who knew that the map 
they wanted in the White House was not a disciplinarian 
of ooseveltian tendencies, suffering from a sense of 
=o because the military authorities in —— 
ad kept him out of France in 1917-18. President 
Harding appointed him to the Philippines, and he 
addressed himself with vigour to the task of restoring 
the American administration, his Wilsonian predecessor 
having applied the provisions of the celebrated Jones 
Act in a fashion which, the Republicans held, had 
brought about a costly and dangerous lowering of 
standards, especially in finance. The Assembly set 
itself uncompromisingly against General Wood, and the 
Filipino home-rulers employed all their resources 
to make his position impossible. President Cooli 
last year sent out Colonel Carmi Thompson as apes | 
envoy to report upon the administration and the 
advisability of self-government. His report was more 
moderate than had been expected—perhaps, as was 
suggested in the American Press, partly because Colonel 
Thompson had hopes of succeeding to the Governor 
Generalship. The death of General Wood will u- 
doubtedly relieve the situation in the Philippines; 
but it is taken for granted in America that whatever 
President may be elected in 1928 the question of 
independence will not be treated as practical politics. 
* * * 


The Independent Labour Party’s Summer School 
at Northallerton has been busy again this week dis- 
cussing the favourite I.L.P. panacea of the “ living 
wage.” This stands, in its policy, for a good deal more 
than appears in the phrase. For the I.L.P. recognises 
that the State cannot, merely by legislating, compel 
the employer to pay a wage which will yield a reasonable 
standard of life. Its contention is that the “‘living wage” 
must be secured by a great increase in production, 
brought about by the systematic intervention of the 
State in the task of industrial control. The “ living 
wage ”’ is the key to this policy of intervention, because, 
in the I.L.P.’s view, the possibility of increasing pro- 
duction depends on the development of the home 
market. We cannot, it holds, hope so to expand our 
exports as to yield the higher standard of life that is 
needed. We must therefore organise in such a way as 
to stimulate at once home production and home demand. 
We must develop agricultural production, in order to 
avoid the necessity of adding to our imports; and 
we must so distribute purchasing power as to apply the 
greatest possible stimulus to manufacturing prodedian 
at home. This policy, as it is preached by the I.LP, 
involves, of course, a fundamental departure from the 
Free Trade system; for the I.L.P. wants to restrict 
imports, not by protective tariffs, but by a system of 
prohibitions, licences, and collective purchase in foreign 
markets. It is therefore not surprising to find these 
Summer School speakers falling out seriously with Mr. 
Philip Snowden, who remains an impenitent Free Trader 
in this changing world and, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a future Labour Government, would be 
in a position to thwart all their schemes. There is 
at present a good deal of crudity about these LLP. 
projects ; but they represent almost the only attempt 
at constructive thinking that is now being made by 
Socialists, and there are many features of them that he 
who has an eye to the future will be well advised t0 
watch closely. They are at any rate tiie nearest thing 
to an attempt to work out, on Socialist lines, an alter 
native policy to Free Trade and Protection alike. 

* * * 
The National Farmers’ Union continues to be moved 


by a feeling that the Government is under some sort 
of obligation to fulfil its promises. Naturally, ; this 
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shocks Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues very 
much; for it is based on an evident misunderstanding 
of the nature and purposes of the promises that have 








simittedly been made. These were meant to keep the 
quiet and loyal, and not to affect high matters 
of Government policy. So Mr. Baldwin lectures 
1 ists on their duty, as Englishmen, to “ grin 
and bear it,”’ and on the sublime beauty of the virtue of 
“self-help.” For our part, we agree that the farmers 
ge a good deal to blame for their own troubles, and 
that more “‘ self-help,” especially in the form of effective 
tive marketing, would aid them more than 
ay practicable political measure. But this does not 
exonerate Mr. Baldwin and his friends, who did promise 
the farmers great things, if only they were returned to 
wer. Of course, the difficulty is that what the 
nal really want is a tariff—which neither Mr. 
Baldwin nor anyone else is in a position to give them. 
The alternative of State control of imports combined 
with guaranteed prices is one which the Conservatives 
will obviously refuse to consider; and the limitations 
of agricultural credits, without agricultural co-operation 
as a basis for them, have become sufficiently obvious. 
The farmers, in fact, are in a quandary, as their recent 
nouncements sufficiently reveal. They have lost 
of the Conservatives; but they have not learnt 
ether to frame a policy for themselves or to look for 
help elsewhere. The point of interest is to see whether 
they will turn and rend Mr. Baldwin in deed, as they 
are already rending him in words. If they do, the next 
dection should bring a big crop of surprises in the 
Tory agricultural strongholds. 


* * * 


A sharp rise in American cotton prices has been 
followed by a decision of the Lancashire master spinners 
toclose their mills for an extra week during the holiday 
sason. The ballot of the employers on the proposal did 
not yield the majority of 80 per cent. of the producing 
capacity usually required in such cases; but “on 
account of the deplorable condition of the trade,” 
the spinners’ federation has decided to close the mills 
allthe same. The rise in prices, which is a very serious 
matter for Lancashire, is a result of the official report 
of a big shortage in this year’s American crop. Such 
reports are proverbially tricky ; and it will be impossible 
for some time to say definitely at what level prices 
will ultimately settle down. Higher prices than have 
ruled of late appear, however, to be generally expected ; 
and higher prices are almost certain to mean, for 
lancashire, increased unemployment. The _ position 
was bad enough before; but it is likely to be worse 
now. In fact, it seems clear that Lancashire has to 
make up its mind that a permanent contraction has 
eccurted, in the American section of the trade. Even 

year’s very low prices brought no real recovery— 
the trade only oscillates nowadays between bad and 
worse. Fine cotton maintains, and even improves, 
its position in face of the decline in the coarser sections 
of the trade; and a good many firms have to some 
extent shifted over from the one to the other. But 
obviously there is not room for more than a small 
roportion to shift, and the rest of the trade—the 
lyer part—has to learn to face facts. Manufactured 
cotton is still by far our most important export; but 
it seems, unfortunately, clear enough that it can never 
ope to recover the pre-War volume of trade in face 
of the rapid development of new manufacturing centres. 
et, despite the long slump, reorganisation is still 
deferred, and the industry is still weighted down with 
masses of fictitious capital and all too real debt incurred 
during the price boom of 1920. When will it find 
Courage to look the facts in the face ? 
* * * 

Last week’s Conference of the International Fede- 

tation of Trade Unions is being followed this week by 


numerous meetings of the “‘ Trade” Internationals, 
representing the workers in particular industries. At 
several of these, last week’s drama is being re-enacted 
in little ; for the same divisions naturally tend to exist 
in the “ Trade ” Internationals as in the larger body. 
In especial, M. Edo Fimmen, the best known figure in 
international Trade Unionism, is being hotly criticised 
for his activities in trying to get the Russian Unions 
brought back into the international fold. M. Fimmen, 
who is secretary of the International Federation of 
Transport Workers, has long been a strong advocate 
of reunion, and has been acting in close association 
with the British representatives. He is, therefore, 
subject to the same attacks as were launched at Mr. 
J. W. Brown last week. Nothing much, however, is 
likely to come of these various alarums and excursions. 
The “ Trade ” Internationals, whatever ambitions may 
be cherished on their behalf, are at present, like the 
I.F.T.U. itself, little more than debating societies and, 
to some extent, bureaux of information. Many of them 
have been engaged in discussing the best means of 
meeting the great international trusts which have grown 
up in one industry after another. But it is obviously 
far easier for Capital than for Labour to combine on 
international lines; for the effectiveness of collective 
bargaining depends largely on natural considerations, 
and wages and conditions in each trade depend as much 
on the wages and conditions of other trades in the same 
country as on international factors relating to the par- 
ticular industry. Nevertheless, the “ Trade” Inter- 
nationals have perhaps greater potentialities than the 
I.P.T.U. They have certainly a better chance of 
achieving unity, because they are able largely to ignore 
political differences, and to concentrate on purely in- 
dustrial issues. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The interesting 
fact is now disclosed that after the murder of Kevin 
O’Higgins the leader of the Labour Party offered to 
enter a Coalition Cabinet if Ministers considered that 
the crisis demanded the active participation of all 
pro-Treaty groups in the work of governing the country. 
Fortunately the offer was not accepted, otherwise it 
is doubtful if even Mr. Johnson’s prestige could have 
prevented a split in the Labour ranks. But that it 
was made should have prevented members of the 
Cabinet from suggesting during the debate on the 
Public Safety Bill that Labour’s opposition to the 
measure was inspired by the hope of making political 
capital out of the murder of the Minister for Justice. 
Differences with the Government do not incline Labour 
members to look more favourably on the anti-Treatyites, 
as Mr. de Valera discovered when in reply to his invita- 
tion to take part in a campaign against the new coercion 
measure Mr. Johnson tartly informed him that the 
place to fight the Bill was inside, not outside, the Dail. 
Whatever his qualifications may be as an agitator 
Mr. de Valera is a hopelessly maladroit politician, and 
Fianna Fail under his control gives the impression of 
running blindly in circles.- More important than the 
gyrations of the anti-Treatyites is the issue of a report 
by a committee of the Belfast Corporation, which attri- 
butes some of the worst scandals that have made this 
body notorious to the pulling of political wires by 
its members and servants. The record of Belfast 
in this line is no worse than that of Dublin up till a 
few years ago. Partition is universally condemned, 
but at least it has done something to end the practice 
by which a profession of Unionism in one area and 
Nationalism in the other served as a cloak for the 
most shameless jobbery and corruption. If neither 
side is yet prepared to make allowances for the other 
it is a decided advance that each is becoming more 


outspoken about its own shortcomings. 
® 
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AMERICAN JUSTICE 


HE fate of Sacco and Vanzetti has again hung 
in the balance this week—they were to 
have been executed at midnight on Wed- 
nesday, and it was not until very late that evening 
that a further postponement was granted—and in 
every civilised country in the world there have been 
riots or demonstrations. Even in London special 
police were required to guard the American Embassy. 
The most astonishing feature of the whole affair is 
that the American press and public—with, of course, 
certain exceptions—seem never up till now to have 
realised how much else has been at stake besides the 
lives of two insignificant mortals. The attitude of 
the ordinary educated American towards all this fuss 
at home and abroad seems to be one of simple astonish- 
ment. ‘“‘ Well,” he has said in effect, “these men may 
not have been guilty of that particular crime, but 
they admit they are Socialists, and anyhow they are 
only Italian immigrants. Surely they are better out 
of the way.”’ And it is apparently only now that it 
is beginning to dawn on him that the putting out of 
the way of these two humble, foolish and possibly 
worthless ‘“‘ dagoes’’’ would in the eyes of most of the 
rest of the world spread a stain upon the escutcheon 
of American justice which could not be wiped out 
for generations, and then only by the common forget- 
fulness of mankind. 

The two men have been in prison for seven years, 
for one year before the trial and for six years since 
they were sentenced to death in July, 1921. Never 
in the history of the world can any man have lived 
so long under a legal death sentence; and that fact 
alone would certainly in this country—if such extra- 
ordinary legal dilatoriness could be conceived here— 
be regarded as a sufficient reason for a definite reprieve, 
if not for release. In the light, however, of all the 
remarkable facts of the case, this unprecedented 
delay becomes only one of the minor reasons why the 
executions ought not to take place. 

It is safe to say, we think, that out of ten unpre- 
judiced readers of the official record of the trial nine 
would be completely convinced, not only that Sacco 
and Vanzetti did not commit the crime of which they 
were accused, but that they could not possibly have 
had any knowledge of it; the tenth might be in 
doubt and prefer a verdict of “not proven” to a 
definite acquittal; but no man in his senses—having 
no previous bias—could conceivably regard the charge 
as having been proved on such evidence as was given. 
The crime was one of a perfectly definite type, rare 
in England but fairly common in America; it was a 
well-organised motor-car robbery carried out by five 
men, who in broad daylight killed a messenger carrying 
money from a bank and drove away with 15,000 
dollars. None of this money could be traced to Sacco 
or Vanzetti, nor could either of them after the most 
exhaustive enquiries be connected with any criminal 
gang. One worked in a shoe factory, the other was 
a fish-hawker ; both worked regularly at their respective 
employments both before and after the date of the 
crime until the day of their arrest. Neither had any 


resemblance to the desperado type nor any record 
of previous relations with the police, either in Italy 
If they were really guilty, the crime 


or in America. 


———— 


would certainly have to be regarded as unique in the 
whole history of criminology. 

But the two men had this in common, that they 
were “Reds”; and their trial took place at the 
height of the “see Red” panic in America. What 
exactly were their opinions is not very clear. They were 
certainly not Communists nor, apparently, Anarchists; 
they seem to have professed some sort of Tolstoyan 
Socialism—a vague belief that the working classes are 
oppressed by capitalists, and a very strong belief that 
all use of force is wrong. Their most obvious crime 
was that they had no real faith in the “ Rotary” 
movement and could not see that America was 4 
much “ freer” country than their native Italy. Both 
the prosecuting counsel and the judge made tr. 
mendous play during the trial with these unorthodox 
opinions of the prisoners. Judge Thayer, in addressing 
the jury, said in effect : ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have heard 
the views of the defendants. I now call upon you to 
do your duty as 100 per cent. American citizens,” 
The jury accordingly “‘ did their duty ” and convicted 
the defendants of an act of individualistic and typically 
American banditry which it was almost inconceivable 
that they could have committed. 

Both prisoners had alibis which would have been 
regarded as practically absolute in any ordinary 
civilised court of law. An official of the Italian 
Consulate in Boston testified that Sacco was inquiring 
about a passport at about the hour when the crime 
was committed in a distant town. Vanzetti brought 
more than a dozen witnesses to prove that they were 
buying fish from him at the moment when he was 
supposed to be firing a revolver from a motor-car. 
But Judge Thayer swept all this evidence aside and 
instructed the jury to concentrate its attention upon 
the “ consciousness of guilt” displayed by the defend- 
ants after they had been arrested. 

But there is no space here to describe all the 
grotesqueries of the trial. It developed into a sort 
of Fascist orgy with Sacco and Vanzetti as heaven- 
sent victims. In an English court four-fifths of the 
evidence would have been ruled out as irrelevant, 
and in the end the judge would probably have non- 
suited the prosecution on the ground that there was 
not enough evidence to go to the jury. The evidence 
was, in fact, practically nil; it provided not eva 
a presumption that Sacco and Vanzetti had ever in 
their lives been guilty of any crime or misdemeanour 
save that of being “ radicals.” 

The conduct of the trial by Judge Thayer and the 
prosecuting District Attorney was unfair to a point 
almost beyond belief. It cannot be defended, and 
apparently is not defended, by any reasonable section 
of the educated American public. The trial resolved 
itself into a perfectly simple and straightforward 
appeal to racial and political prejudice. If the wy 
had failed to convict they would scarcely have dared 
to face their friends and acquaintances in Boston; 
they would have been accused of sympathy with 
“‘dago radicals,” and that, in the land of the Ku 
Klux Klan, is a terrible accusation which may easily 
involve imminent physical danger. The jury, therefore, 
may perhaps be forgiven for their verdict ; but what 
is less easy either to justify or to understand 1s the 
fact that all the appeals for a fresh trial which have 
been lodged during the past six years have come 
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before Judge Thayer himself! He has been invited 
to admit his own “ misdirection.’’ Naturally he has 
refused to do so; but there must be something very 
griously wrong with a system of criminal justice 
hich permits such appeals to come before the very 
judge whose personal action is challenged. It is 
ible that we have in England judges as stupid 
ys prejudiced, and as incompetent as Judge Thayer. 
Indeed, we should be prepared to name one or perhaps 
two judges of the King’s Bench who are probably no 
wiser nor more just than he; but in England there 
exists at least the possibility of an appeal to a different 
Court. That Sacco and Vanzetti, in spite of their 
Socialistic opinions, are wholly innocent of the crime 
with which they are charged seems almost certain. 
Nevertheless, in the view of many reputable Americans 
it is desirable that they should die, as a proof that 
American “‘ justice ’’ does not yield to popular clamour. 
The fundamental stupidity of this view does not seem 
to have been sufficiently realised in America. The case 
is quite as important as the Dreyfus case. The great 
argument of the anti-Dreyfusards was that it was better 
that one man should be unjustly punished than that 
French justice should suffer the disrepute of a wrongful 
condemnation. That struggle was a tremendous test 
of the fundamental civilisation of France, and since 
France is fundamentally civilised she came through it 
with honour and vindicated the reputation of her 
Courts by admitting a terrible mistake, and reinstating 
Dreyfus in his rank and honours. If America, faced 
with a similar problem, had dealt with it as this week 
we feared she would deal with it, she would definitely 
have forfeited the respect of the civilised world. We 
should have been obliged to regard the Courts of the 
State of Massachusetts as being in no appreciable 
respect superior to the semi-revolutionary tribunals of 
the Fascisti or the Bolsheviks. It would have been 
apparent to all Europe that the “ foreigner ’’—unless 
he had money—would be as unwise to expect justice 
in Boston as in Hankow. The crime alleged Was a 
crude act of desperate banditry, and the judge invited 
a verdict of guilty because the defendants were 
Tolstoyan Socialists and “ conscientious objectors ”’ 
who during the War had fled to Mexico to escape 
military service! It seems absurd that the President 
should not in such a case have been able to intervene 
to avert at least the practical consequences of a trial 
so extravagantly misconducted, but apparently he 
possesses no such constitutional authority. The 
appeals from the fanatically Fascist Judge Thayer all 
came back to him. All countries have their Thayers, 
but most have means by which the misbehaviour of 
such “ judges” can be corrected. Evidently there is 
need for some change of the judicial system of Massa- 
chusetts. Only by a hair’s breadth has that system 
escaped the reproach of the most obvious and most 
indefensible miscarriage of justice that has ever 
occurred in any modern civilised country. 


A STIRRING IN THE POOLS 


Paris, August 8th. 
ROGS are croaking and disporting themselves in 
all the stagnant political pools in these hot 
_ Summer days. This is French (turned into 
English) for the simple statement that the electoral 
campaign has already begun, and candidates are intro- 





ducing themselves to the new constituencies. It calls 
for some explanation and elaboration. 

Normally, the French general elections will be held in 
May, 1928. The lifetime of a French Parliament (that is 
to say, of the Chamber of Deputies) is four years. There 
are, it is true, politicians who would like to advance the 
national consultation. They propose that the President 
and Senate, at the request of M. Poincaré, exercise their 
right to dissolve the Chamber. For this course there is 
much to be said. The financial situation of France is, 
thanks to M. Poincaré and to his policy of national union, 
remarkably sound. But there is need of continued union, 
of persistent technical control, and if there are political 
upheavals the work of the past year may quite conceivably 
be undone. Can the Deputies, who eight months hence 
must face the electors, resist the temptation to play at 
politics in the worst sense of the phrase? If they again 
run amuck, nobody knows what will happen. Therefore, 
say many advisers, let us have the elections quickly, 
before the budgetary proposals, which will particularly 
lend themselves to dangerous demagogy, are presented. 

There are excellent reasons for a dissolution. There is 
only one reason against a dissolution, but it seems to 
be sufficient. It isn’t done! Certainly the prerogative 
of dissolution is written in the Constitution, but custom 
is stronger than the Constitution, and since the unhappy 
experience of President MacMahon the Constitution is, 
in this respect, discredited. One may assume, therefore, 
that the present Parliament will run its course. 

One may assume also that M. Poincaré will remain 
Prime Minister until the elections. I must not be mis- 
understood as predicting that he will. Nobody can tell. 
Yet one is entitled to say that the chances are greatly 
in his favour. He does not possess a convinced and 
faithful majority. But he does possess a fearful and 
calculating majority. If the Left were to overturn him, 
as they could, there might be no panic such as was caused 
by two years of Government by the Left ; but there would 
be a sapping of the confidence which M. Poincaré alone 
was able to inspire. The Left would therefore face the 
electors in an ill posture. They would be blamed for the 
inconveniences of the present, and they would be reminded 
of the ghastly blunders of the past. If, on the other 
hand, they allow M. Poincaré to stay in office, while 
pretending to put up an ineffective opposition to M. 
Poincaré, it will be upon M. Poincaré, and his sincere 
sympathisers and followers, that the whole sum of dis- 
content with high prices, with restricted trade, with 
unemployment—inevitable results of the financial restora- 
tion—will fall. Thus it is good tactics for those who 
esteem success more than honesty to keep M. Poincaré 
in power. 

But in France—as indeed, in greater or lesser degree, 
in all democratic countries—does not the Government 
“make” the elections? Is there not an advantage at 
times of national consultation in being in office? Cannot 
pressure be exercised in various ways, chiefly through 
the Prefects? Unfortunately no system has yet been 
devised which is not capable of some improper manipulation. 
This is by no means a criticism of France—it is a general 
reflection. The Radicals, the Socialists, and the Com- 
munists, which are the only parties disciplined and 
organised in France, will not, however, find M. Poincaré 
an obstacle. He stands above party politics. Although 

no longer President, he apparently considers himself an 
Honorary President. Therefore, what really matters, 
from the point of view of the Radicals, is whether their 
representative Ministers in the Cabinet occupy the 
strategic posts. They do. That they should occupy the 


Premiership is perfectly unimportant. 
Just before the vacation they passed an electoral reform 
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bill. The word reform must, of course, be read in its 
technical sense. It implies changes, but those changes 
may be bad or good. They substitute single-member con- 
stituencies, with a second ballot, for the multiple-member 
constituencies, with the list system and a complicated 
machinery of quotients and averages designed to give 
some kind of proportional representation. The propor- 
tionalism of the old electoral system was false, but it 
would have been comparatively easy to have made it 
genuine. The Socialists were indeed pledged to propor- 
tionalism as advocated by Jean Jaurés. Yet in a spirit 
of opportunism they chose to revert to the method of 
uninominal constituencies, with a second ballot. They 
believe that on this occasion it will prove unfavourable 
to the Communists and favourable to themselves. Four 
years hence there can be, if necessary, another “ reform.” 

The argument in favour of large-area constituencies, in 
which lists rather than candidates confront each other, 
was that the electors would pronounce on programmes, 
not on persons. They could hardly be influenced by 
purely local considerations. There could be no “ rotten 
boroughs.”” The argument in favour of single-member 
constituencies is that the electors know the man they 
are electing and can keep a watchful eye on him. Against 
this are the possibilities of collective—and indeed indi- 
vidual—bribery. M. Briand coined the expression which 
seemed definitely to condemn single-member constituencies. 
He called them “ stagnant pools.” It is a term that has 
made its fortune. It conjures up a picture of one of those 
pieces of water, evil-smelling, filled with frogs, which 
can be found in every country commune. In plain 
English, the single-member constituency encourages the 
policy of the parish pump. The candidate must make a 
local appeal. He will not direct the vision of his electors 
to larger horizons. It may be that the needs of large 
towns can usually be identified with the needs of the 
nation. But in France the countryman is over-repre- 
sented, and his needs can, quite conceivably, be contrary 
to the needs of the nation. In any case, he may be more 
interested in the suggestion that a new bridge, a new 
school, a new railway line, will be built for him, than in 
the great vital questions which affect the future of France. 
Moreover, in France there is a vast number of small 
governmental jobs for which recommendations do not 
come amiss. 

Broadly speaking—for the parties were not always 
clean-cut in their views—the Moderates stood for the 
scrutin de liste, and the Radicals and Socialists for the 
scrutin d’arrondissement. The scrutin de liste enabled the 
Bloc National to win in 1919, and the Bloc des Gauches 
in 1924. It was thought that if the Moderates could 
combine in 1928 they might once more win, and the Bloc 
des Gauches be routed. The Radicals and Socialists 
imagined they might do better with the scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment. They may be right, but my own judgment is that 
they are mistaken. Already a number of Radicals, 
members of the present Parliament, are dolefully wondering 
whether they will not be called to stricter account when 
they personally face a comparatively small constituency. 
Be this as it may, they pushed through the Bill by every 
possible means. Seven recently-elected Senators, who had 
previously been Deputies, refused to resign their seats in 
the Chamber until they had voted with their party for 
the Bill. Last year the Deputies voted an increase of 
salary to themselves on the understanding that they 
would, by way of compensation, decrease the number of 
seats. In fact, they have increased them. They have 
increased them by counting foreigners as helping to 
compose a constituency, though those foreigners have 
no votes. , 

The greatest “scandal,” according to the Moderates, 
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occurred in the cutting out of the constituencies. These 
constituencies did not exist, since the département hag 
been the electoral area. Now instead of dividing up 
France naturally according to geographical indications, 
the majority divided up France politically. The sittj 
Deputies tried to make things as comfortable for them. 
selves as possible. They “composed” a constitu 
after their own hearts. The allegation is that a Radical 
or a Socialist—or, for that matter, a Moderate who had 
sufficient influence—would demand the detachment of 
village which contained an adverse majority, and the 
adjunction of a village with a favourable majority. The 
charges of gerrymandering are loud and long. From 
every corner of France there are vehement protestations 
against the suppression of this arrondissement and the 
creation of that, the division of another and the spiriting 
away of a fourth. Paris-Midi asks whether these com- 
plaints are not sufficiently numerous to oblige the Deputies 
to reconsider their work. In one instance it was fairly 
clear that the purpose of the Radicals was to deprive 
M. Mandel, the hated henchman of M. Clémenceau, of 
his natural seat. One arrondissement with 38,666 inhabit- 
ants will have a Deputy, while another with 39,600 will 
have none. One Deputy will represent 22,888 inhabitants, 
while another will represent 137,718. There is a great 
deal of dissatisfaction. 

Although Radicals and Socialists and Moderates will 
oppose each other and fight for their own hand on the 
first ballot, there may be curious combinations on the 
second ballot. The fall of the franc was chiefly brought 
about by the ill-advised campaigns of the Socialists, but 
the Socialists believe that the odium will rest upon the 
Radicals, for the Socialists always refused to enter the 
Radical Governments. They dictated the policy, but 
they refused to share the responsibility. They still hope, 
however, that on the second ballot they can strike a 
bargain with the Radicals. But what of the Radicals? 
Will they ally themselves on the second ballot with the 
Socialists, or with the Moderates ? 

Unless a candidate obtains more than half the votes 
cast—an absolute majority—he is not elected, though he 
may head the poll. Where there are three or more 
candidates, it is extremely unlikely that one of them 
will have more than a merely relative majority. On the 
second ballot it is probable that the candidates at the 
bottom of the poll will retire, leaving a free field to the 
two leaders. Roughly, one may divide the French 
politicians into five groups. At the Extreme Left are the 
Communists ; then come the Socialists, with the Radicals 
following as a Left-Centre, while on the other side are the 
Moderates, under various names, as a sort of Right-Centre, 
and finally the Extreme Right. 

M. André Tardieu, unquestionably the ablest politician 
in France—for on different grounds one can set aside 
M. Poincaré and M. Briand—proposes a new national 
union with Moderates and Radicals in alliance. The 
total number of active voters is probably a little more 
than nine millions. If two millions are cut off on the 
Left—that is to say, Communists and Socialists—and 
two millions are cut off on the Extreme Right—that is to 
say, the ultra-Conservatives—there will remain a Central 
party, with a non-assailable electoral force. The difficulty 
is that the Radicals—or at least a section of them—have 
adopted the motto, “ No enemies on the Left.” 

Let us assume that on a first ballot the Moderate leads, 
and is followed by a Socialist, with a Radical third, 4 
Communist fourth, and a Conservative fifth. If the 
Radical retires in favour of the Socialist, the Socialist will 
probably be elected on the second ballot. If he retires 
in favour of the Moderate, the Moderate will win. If, 
on the contrary, the Radical is ahead of the Socialist, the 
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Socialist votes might be cast for the Radical on the second 
hallot, or, just conceivably, for the Communist. Even 
the Communist might retire in favour of the Socialist, 
and in bye-elections we have seen both defeated Radicals 
and Socialists lending their strength to the leading Com- 
munist. On the other hand, the same kind of bargain 
could be struck between Moderates and Radicals, by 
which they would help to elect each other. Some of the 
Radicals are afraid of Communism and suspicious of 
Socialism, and are willing to march with the Moderates. 
It is too early to be dogmatic. All that can be said 
at present is that the candidates have, during the vacation, 
taken possession of their new constituencies, and from 
all the stagnant pools comes a chorus of political croaks. 
SisLEY HupDLEsSTON. 


INDUSTRY AND THE EMPLOYEE 


N the great movement of unrest which swept over 
| Great Britain in the years before the war, there 
was one phrase, heard again and again, which 
seemed aptly to sum up the new desires which were stirring 
in the world of Labour. That phrase was “ workers’ 
control.” It had a hundred different meanings, and was 
often enough used with no clear or definite meaning at all. 
But it did aptly sum up something, however vague, that a 
big and active section among the workers believed itself to 
want, and was prepared to take some trouble and risk to 
get. During the war and the brief boom after the war the 
same phrase continued to be heard, forcing itself on the 
attention of the public and securing a sort of recognition 
in the once famous Whitley Reports. Thereafter, in the 
slump which set Trade Unionism purely on the defensive, 
it died away ; and with it died the various movements to 
which it had given rise. 

This idea of workers’ control, in different forms and 
with a changed emphasis, is now returning among us from 
a highly unexpected source. It is now called “* employee 
representation,” and it comes from the United States. 
Yet it is recognisably at bottom the same idea. Workers’ 
control in Great Britain arose as a demand from Trade 
Unionists for a share in the control of industry, to be 
exercised mainly through their Trade Unions. It was 
therefore anti-capitalist in tone ; control was demanded as 
a human right of labour, and rejected for the most part by 
employers as an unwarrantable attempt at interference 
with the rights of management. Employee representation, 
on the other hand, comes to us primarily as a movement 
originated and fostered by employers, and sometimes 
wearing the guise of a deliberate anti-Trade Union ma- 
neuvre. It is therefore largely criticised and opposed by 
Trade Unionists as an attack on the right of free association. 
Yet the virtues claimed for the two schemes have at any 
tate evident points of identity. There are fundamental 
differences, of course; but the two ideas are attempted 
solutions of the same problem. 

Employee representation in the United States is a 
movement, blessed by President Wilson’s second Industrial 
Conference, for creating in particular establishments a 
co-operative relationship between capital and labour. It 
aims at the setting up of joint bodies designed primarily, 
not to settle disputes, but to promote conditions which will 
lead to efficient production under good working circum- 
stances. In most American works where it exists it has 
been set up wholly apart from the Trade Unions ; for the 
majority of American employers still refuse to recognise 
Trade Unionism. But in other works it is directly based 
on collaboration between Trade Unions and management. 
Indeed, the first important experiment, that of the Balti- 
More and Ohio Railway, was definitely launched on Trade 





Union initiative, and has throughout been conducted on a 
basis of full Trade Union recognition. And the scheme, 
generally acclaimed as a great success, has been one of the 
most influential in helping the spread of the idea. 

In such cases there is, of course, a good deal in common 
between the American plan of “ employee representation ” 
and the plan urged by Mr. Whitley and his colleagues in 
their famous Reports. For, though the Whitley Councils 
here have become almost exclusively instruments of 
ordinary collective bargaining about wages, hours and 
cognate questions, this was certainly not the idea with 
which their establishment was originally advocated. The 
Whitley Reports stressed above all the need for collabora- 
tion in making production efficient, and put forward their 
scheme with that end in view. But not even the most 
ardent “ Whitleyite ” would hold that more than one or 
two Councils have accomplished anything worth talking 
about along these lines, whereas far more considerable 
claims are made for employee representation in the United 
States. These claims may possibly be exaggerated; but 
this does not alter the fact that, in relation to its original 
purpose, the Whitley scheme has been an almost complete 
failure. Now why? 

If the idea of workers’ control in industry is practicable at 
all, it is clearly most practicable in relation to those parts of 
the industrial system which the worker understands best— 
that is to say, the workshop and the actual detailed organisa- 
tion of production. But the Whitley scheme, instead of 
beginning with these, was based on a grandiose plan of 
National Joint Standing Industrial Councils between big 
Trade Union bodies and employers’ federations. It is true 
that District Councils were also proposed, and that later on 
the Whitley Committee issued a “ Supplementary Report 
on Works Committees.” But the National Councils were 
to come first, and out of them the District and Works bodies 
were, in time, to arrive. The whole plan, if it was designed 
to deal with the problem of “ control,” as explicitly it was, 
appears hopelessly topsy-turvy. In fact, what happened 
was that relatively few National Councils went so far as to 
establish District Councils, and hardly any so far as to 
establish Works Committees. This in itself is a sufficient 
explanation of the failure of Whitleyism to achieve its 
declared purpose. 

The American scheme has at least the considerable virtue 
of beginning at the right end—in the workshop, and with the 
workshop problems the employees are best able to take an 
intelligent part in controlling. This may arise less from any 
exceptional far-sightedness of the American business man, 
who is not otherwise noted for tact in his dealings with 
Labour, than from the practical conditions of American 
industry. Over the wide spaces of the North American 
continent, national industrial organisation is virtually 
impossible, and nearly all economic problems have to be 
tackled on a local basis. Moreover, while there are plenty of 
small employers in the United States, the big businesses are 
so big as to stand alone in a degree impossible to most 
businesses in this country. It therefore came natural to the 
Americans to tackle the labour problem mainly from the 
standpoint of the particular plant, and employee representa- 
tion has developed almost exclusively on this basis. 

If this method has evident advantages, it has also evident 
dangers. It encourages the ignoring of Trade Unions, and 
the building up of employee representation in deliberate 
association with the policy of the “Open Shop.” It may 
easily lead to “Company Unions” and other devices for 
isolating the workers into plant groups safely under the 
domination of the particular employer. It may be a power- 
ful weapon in the hands of employers who are out to fight 
Trade Unionism, and prepared to spend money in Employee 
Benefit Schemes and the like in order to keep afar the 
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demon of unrest. But these dangers would hardly exist 
unless the scheme had considerable merits. The fly would 
hardly be attracted into this spider’s web (for he knows the 
spider well) unless the web had something really attractive 
about it. And there are plenty of examples to show, not 
only that it has real attractions, but also that it can be run 
very successfully on different lines, and with Trade Union 
support in place of hostility. 

Whitleyism broke down in this country because both 
employers and Trade Union officials—but especially the 
former—refused to take workshop organisation seriously. 
But now there are rumours that the success of employee 
representation in America is inducing many employers 
to wonder whether it will not pay to introduce it here. 
A few firms, of course, including the Manchester Guardian, 
have already introduced something like it, imitating 
some of the unfortunate as well as the fortunate features 
of the American models. But a widespread adoption 
is still being only discussed, and not practised. 

At this stage, it is highly important that employers 
in this country should recognise the sharp difference between 
British and American conditions. In the United States, 
only a small proportion of the workers are organised in 
Trade Unions at all; here, though there are many non- 
unionists, the men who count are nearly all members of 
a Trade Union. Moreover, the smallness of this country 
does not permit here anything like the diversity of experi- 
ment that is possible in the United States. If employee 
representation is to grow here and produce beneficial 
effects on production and in industrial relations, it must 
be based on the fullest recognition of Trade Unions, as 
well as on the American policy of high wages as an induce- 
ment to good work. 

This does not inevitably nor necessarily mean that 
employee representation must be introduced here, if at 
all, with full Trade Union participation and consent. 
That clearly will depend on the attitude which our Trade 
Unions adopt. If they refuse to have anything to do 
with it on any terms, no matter how fully they are recog- 
nised or their specific objections to particular schemes 
met, we shall not be surprised to see, during the next few 
years, a considerable growth of employee representation 
in their despite. The Unions’ fear, of course, is that it 
will weaken their hold over the workers. So it certainly 
will, if it is introduced without their collaboration and 
share in its working out. They are apt to believe that 
they can fight it effectively by relying on their traditional 
methods. But can they? Never in our memory has 
the Trade Union movement as a whole been so listless as 
now; and this listlessness, we believe, is largely due to 
a sense that the traditional policies and methods of Trade 
Unionism are no longer effective. There is grave danger 
that, unless the Unions can mould their methods and 
outlook to the changing conditions with which they have 
to deal, they will lose their grip on the workers. But 
this grip, so painfully acquired over a century of endeavour, 
will certainly not be lost quickly nor without bitter struggles. 
Even if Trade Unionism were doomed to be a declining 
force in our affairs—which, given reasonable common 
sense, it certainly is not—its decline would inevitably 
be accompanied by such struggles as would prove tem- 
porarily fatal to British industry. 

Every active Trade Unionist to-day—as well as every 
employer—ought to be trying to think out new ways and 
means of industrial organisation. There is, we believe, 
in employee representation, not slavishly imitated from 
America but adapted to our own very different conditions, 
an idea well worthy of being carefully considered by both 
alike, not as a solution of the industrial problem, but as 
a possible immediate contribution both to the “ industrial 
relations ” question, and to the no less vexed question 











of improving our productive efficiency. That real worker’ 
collaboration would vastly increase efficiency, given an 
equal collaboration on the other side, we suppose no one 
doubts. The difficulty is to fit such collaboration in with 
our traditions, our existing organisation, and our present 
lines of development. Neither employers nor Trade Unionists 
have cause enough to be satisfied with things as they ar 
to be able to afford to ignore this problem. 


RESTORE STONEHENGE 


T was announced last week that a scheme is being 
I promoted for restoring Stonehenge. I say 
“restoring” because, for all those who knew the 
Stones in their proper and indissociable setting before the 
War Office began the destruction of Salisbury Plain, Stone. 
henge, although its remains are now well cared for by the 
Office of Works, has long ceased to exist. During and since 
the war the place has been still further outraged and its 
character and dignity destroyed with a stupidity and 
degree of vileness which I could never have imagined 
possible if I had not, disquieted by reports, revisited Wilt. 
shire three weeks ago to see what had been happening. 
When, as boys, riding or walking from Devizes or Salis. 
bury, we topped the rim of the wide, shallow basin of 
hedgeless downland, on one of the low converging spurs of 
which, towards the valley’s outlet to the Avon at Amesbury, 
Stonehenge was planted, our first impression always used 
to be “ How tiny a huddle of little stones it looks! It 
might be no more than a group of shepherds with sheep.” 
Sometimes dark against yellow turf, sometimes silvery- 
white against dun, according to the play of the gleams and 
shadows that swept and shifted along the swelling surfaces, 
the circles, as we approached them, became impressive first 
by their solitude, the resolute, silent reserve of their aspect ; 
and hardly until we were close against them did they seem 
to be endowed with any greatness at all. We were excited, 
receptive, for the purified air of those endless aromatic 
upland surfaces inspired an exhilaration vouchsafed 
nowhere else to England. Along the easy ridges of the 
horizon and studding the shelving flanks of the northem 
and eastern slopes were many sepulchral barrows, and 
shadowy traces of old ceremonial earthworks. We that 
were baptised into this region can never get it out of our 
bones that this is the oldest of living England and this 
precinct the considered climax of all its aspiration and art. 
Among the Stones, scaling themselves by the measure of 
naked Man, exhaling the determination of far-reaching 
design and prolonged labour, huge Sarsens dragged from 
beyond the northern Vale, massive slabs carried from 
Wales, split square with wood and water and fire, dressed 
smooth and mortised and tenoned with pounding flint- 
stones, they slowly instilled their effect of immensity. They 
gathered into themselves the dignity of the surrounding 
expanses, of whose earth they were the apotheosis, the 
magnificence of the sun to whose adoration and welcome 
they had ministered for thousands of years, the incense of 
the thyme-clad memorial mounds of the honoured dead of 
the oldest British race—still haunting its remote refuges 
of the upland valleys with that proto-Egyptian profile which 
used (till Dr. Elliott Smith explained it) so strangely to 
puzzle us among the sandy Wessex cowmen and ploughmen. 
Stonehenge is, in fact, by itself, an inconsiderable structure, 
according to the standards of the age that has achieved 
Queen Anne’s Mansions. Any modern building, whatever, 
in sight with it, dwarfs and derides it. Only in that empty, 
open setting of windshorn turf, mantling always with 
changing flushes of golds and greys and lilacs and delicate 
greens and olives, and purple and leaden glooms, it was— 
Stonehenge: and it is not so to-day. 
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For first the Sapper, to whom nothing is sacred, and who 
takes not what is necessary but what happens to be most 
convenient for his immediate job, whether it be Lark Hill or 
[ulworth, no matter what its value in beauty may be, 
built huts and aircraft sheds along the crest of the hill 
which dominates Stonehenge to the north. The destruction 
of the scale and effect of the Stones was immediate and 

anent. He levelled barrows too. Why not? Their 

vel and chalk and any remaining bones and beaker- 
shards made excellent aggregate for concrete floors and 
foundations. The owner of Stonehenge, to protect it and 
incidentally to exploit its public value by tolls on visitors, 
enclosed it with barbed wire fencing, intercepting its con- 
tinuity with the Plain. The enclosure is meanly small. 

You can only approach a comprehensive view of the Stones 
by standing with your back against the barbs. Seen from 
outside it the unhappy monument broods, mewed up like 
an eagle in a menagerie birdcage. In comparison, at any 
tate, with all the other people who during the last thirty 
yeats have, privately or officially, had anything to do with 
proprietary rights in or about Stonehenge, Mr. Chubb, of 
Bemerton, who bought it and presented it to the nation, 
must be deemed a conspicuously great-minded and excep- 
tional kind of Englishman. But all that he could do was 
to buy Stonehenge in its cage : and since that was done, and 
still more since it became actually national property, much 
worse things have, with official responsibility or connivance, 
been done to it than ever before. The Times picture-page of 
August 2nd gives a partial idea of them, but conveys no 
adequate sense of the shamefulness of the reality. The 
immediate approach to the Temple from Amesbury now 
passes between a meanly designed pair of cheap red-brick 
cottages (pioneers of a Garden Suburb) on the left, and a 
red-brick bungalow on the right, only awaiting, to complete 
its esthetic effect, a proper installation of scarlet and yellow 
and blue “ B.P.” and “‘ Shell ” pump-pillars and advertise- 
ment placards. The frontage is admirably suitable: and a 
petrol station just there would do great business with 
motorists alighting to see Stonehenge. The sappers at Lark 
Hill, too, have now converted their former shanties into 
permanent red brick buildings. All these pustulous horrors 
must be swept clean away, and their places levelled and 
disinfected, and the enclosure greatly enlarged, if the 
nation is ever again to possess its Stonehenge. 

Straight opposite to you, as you look west up the road 
past the Stones, the skyline is blocked by a disused airship 
hangar. Why has it been left there? Why not? My 
cousin, who was driving me, asked me if I would like to 
get out and enter the birdcage to look at the Stones. But 
I was stricken with such a violent surge of nausea at what 
I beheld as their background that I begged her to hurry 
on; and we turned southwards and drove through the 
abominable desolation of condemned airship hangars and 
ranges of broken-windowed Army hutments decaying 
among piles of builders’ rubbish and beds of nettles, with 
one long row of two-storied jerry-built cottages still in- 
habited—tarred black to keep the rain from driving 
through their rotten brick walls. This mass of squalor 
and ruin blankets and overhangs Stonehenge within a 
stone’s throw on the south, reducing it to the aspect of a 
broken child’s toy-building in the backyard of a slum. 

The Army authorities built these eyesores, which are on 
Private land, during the war. There was no necessity 
that they should have been built there—only convenience, 

use of road access. And I was told that it had, in fact, 

Proved a bad landing place because of air-pockets and 
hummocks caused by the contours. But why were they 
not removed when done with? It is idle to ask. One 
understands why, only too well. 

the occupier, it appears, was a practical man, and 
has lately had in mind a spirited scheme for increasing the 





national food supply. The buildings and the adjacent 
champaign might be applied to the breeding and feeding of 
Large Black Pigs, for whose nourishment the swill and 
garbage of Bulford Camp and Lark Hill might be brought 
daily in tanks, to be parked alongside the Stones. A 
symbolical and significant inspiration, whereby there should 
never be lacking congenial bodily vehicles in which the 
returning souls of the jerry builders and land jobbers 
and profiteering contractors and impenitent engineers 
and Area Commanders and Quartermasters-General and 
Secretaries for War might everlastingly root and peram- 
bulate about the scene of the foul deeds done or allowed by 
them here in their days of nature. 

Any intelligent national Government would have cleaned 
up this mess years ago, expropriated the whole of the valley 
at agricultural value (it is not really a very large or valuable 
area) and cleared the ground to the skyline. It is now 
apparently hoped this may be effected by private enter- 
prise. Meanwhile our Home Secretary might indulge his 
patriotic impulses for once with advantage to our national 
credit by prohibiting the approach of any Alien within eye- 
shot of the manner in which the English dishonour their 


most venerable national heirloom. 
OLIVIER. 


NOISES 


, YET once more we are in the thick of a guerrilla 
war against the noises that make modern 
civilisation hideous. Dr. Horton has in the 

most courteous fashion possible been attacking the 
motorists who disturb his Sunday services by making the 
various noises within the gamut of motor-cars.and motor- 
bicycles as they hurry past, and Sir Walter de Frece has 
been calling for the moderation of the inferno, due to 
similar causes, on the Brighton front. The sense of 
hearing must be the most intolerant of all the senses, for 
among the letters of complaint that are a perpetually 
interesting feature of the newspapers, there must be at 
least three protesting against outrages on the ear for 
one that protests against outrages on the eye. Men are 
apparently more infuriated by what they hear than by 
what they see. Only a very sensitive man is kept awake 
at night by the unsightliness of modern life, but thousands 
are kept awake by the noisiness of modern life. And 
there seems to be no cure for it. Banish one noise, and 
you only make room for another. Almost the only thing 
that the inventors cannot invent is silence. They have, 
if we may trust the writers of detective stories, invented 
silencers for revolvers; they have invented silencers for 
motor-cars. But they have never been able to invent a 
silencer for streets. They give us wooden pavements 
and asphalt to muffle the noises of wheels, and, even before 
the days of motor-cars, they gave us pneumatic tyres 
that made hansom-cabs so silent that, for the safety of 
the public, the horses had to make a new kind of noise 
with bells on their harness. But, with all their inventions 
for the comfort of civilised men and women, they have 
left us a world that is fuller of unpleasant noises than it 
has ever been in history. 

And the rest of us are as helpless as the inventors. We 
have put down noise after noise only to find that the 
noise that remains is greater than ever. You would 
have imagined that London would become a great deal 
quieter as a result of the order forbidding whistling for 
taxi-cabs, but we look back on London of the whistles 
as a quieter place than the London of to-day. Similarly 
you would have thought that the prohibition of barrel- 
organs in many districts would have lessened the general 
din, but what are a few barrel-organs amid the uproar 
of London? We are told that in the old days the dustmen 
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carried huge bells which they rang almost incessantly, 
and that, before pillar-boxes were set up, postmen stood 
at the street-corners and rang bells loudly so that people 
might bring out their letters to them. We have suppressed 
these nuisances, but we have suppressed them in vain. 
Certain suburban districts may be quieter than they used 
to be, though even that is doubtful; but I am sure the 
busier parts of the towns are noisier. And it is not merely 
that the noises have grown louder: they have also grown 
more nerve-wracking and hideous. 

Certainly, I look back without detestation to the noises of 
thirty or forty years ago. The noises made both by nature 
and by the inventions of man were then both agreeable 
to the imagination. There have been people who disliked 
the noise of the sea, and who could not even sleep in its 
neighbourhood ; but to me there was nothing more lulling 
and delightful than the continuous bursting of great waves 
on a long shore. I am not sure whether we should like 
the noise of waves so much if it were made, not by waves, 
but by a factory. So much of our pleasure is due to 
associations that it is quite possible that, if the sea made 
a noise like a motor-horn, and if motor-horns made a 
noise like a breaking wave, we should praise the sea for 
making a noise that we should never tolerate in a motor- 
horn. Certainly, whenever I spent a month in a house 
overlooking a harbour, I liked not only every sound made 
by the sea itself but every sound made in the harbour. 
I loved the rattle of pulleys as the ships were being 
unloaded, the puffing of engines and the rumble of railway 
trucks on the line that connected the harbour with the 
station, the flapping of sails and the squeaking of cordage 
in the wind, the screaming of gulls, the lapping of water 
among the rocks and under the boats, the yelling of railway- 
men. I liked all the noises of the place both collectively 
and individually, and no sight or sound or smell could, 
except by a miracle, have given me anything but pleasure 
in such surroundings. The very squeaking and clanging 
of the iron gate through which passengers crossed the 
railway-line charmed the ear. There must have been a 
continuous succession of noises in the place, but they were 
noises that produced an impression of all-pervading peace. 

It is the same, I imagine, with most country noises. They 
melt and merge into the silence of nature. Our imagina- 
tions tolerate them because we associate them with the 
peace of fields under the sun and the stars. We hear them 
not merely with our ears but with our minds. The hooting 
of the owls does not disturb us, because they too are 
inhabitants of the universal peace of the countryside. Yet, 
if exactly the same noise that the owls make was made 
by motor-horns, we should vibrate with hostility as it 
punctuated the night hours, and should write to the papers 
protesting that the din’ made it impossible to sleep. 
Remove the noises made by birds from the country to 
the town, and you will be surprised to find how, as soon 
as they have lost their associations with rural peace, they 
begin to be resented as disturbers of urban peace. About 
twenty years ago a coachman living near Portland Place 
was summoned for keeping a thrush that was a serious 
nuisance to his neighbours because of its continual singing. 
A Harley Street surgeon, giving evidence in court, declared 
that the thrush’s singing interfered with his work and that 
he had had to change his consulting room because of it. 
It had, he declared, “a singularly rasping, raucous tone. 
He had never heard a thrush like it before.” The pro- 
prietress of a nursing home also gave evidence that the 
thrush made “a shrill, screeching noise.”” I doubt, how- 
ever, if the most melodious thrush in the world, singing 
from a cage in a London street, would have seemed 
melodious to these witnesses. Several witnesses on the 
other side, indeed, warmly defended the thrush’s musical 
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character. A bootmaker declared that it “sang in , 
joyful and exhilarating way.” A veterinary surgeon 
testified that “it sang beautifully and was a source of 
great pleasure to himself and family.” And the coach. 
man’s mistress spoke of it as a bird to which she could 
listen all day. Obviously, these conflicting witnesses heard 
the bird not with different kinds of ears but with different 
imaginations. The one group heard in the thrush’s 
only one more addition to the noises of the town. Tp 
the other group the town became the country as they 
listened to the bird, as Cheapside was transformed by 4 
thrush’s song in Wordsworth’s poem. I myself, I think 
should have been with those who regarded the thrush as 
a nuisance. Apart altogether from the modern objection 
to the caging of wild birds, one cannot help realising that 
one can have too much even of the song of a thrush, and 
that a cage, by keeping it perpetually in the same place, 
prevents that coming and going which in nature brings 
constant variety in the day. In a country garden, every 
day in June is a day of surprises, with some change in 
the songs or in the order and multitude of the songs. 
Our enjoyment of the song of the bird is the greater 
because it is beyond our control, and may cease just as 
we are longing for it to go on for ever. The song of a 
caged bird, however, goes on so long that we become 
critical and exasperated. I am sure the canary would 
give infinitely more pleasure with its song if it were a 
fleeting and uncontrolled visitor to the bushes in the 
garden, and nearly always flew away before we had time 
to get tired of it. A caged canary seems to many people 
only a monotonous machine of song. We do not associate 
it with the freedom and peace of the country, and so its 
song does not move our imaginations as the song of the 
nightingale or the willow-wren does. It seems, in most 
of our moods, simply a noise, as the song of the willow- 
wren itself would do if the willow-wren were a prisoner 
in the garden. 

I fancy the townsman’s objection to the crowing of 
cocks is also due to the fact that he hears it imaginatively, 
not as a country noise, but as a town noise. There are 
people living in the country who are disturbed by crowing 
cocks in the small hours, but they are for the most part 
townsmen who have migrated to the country. I am sure 
that there is nothing essentially unpleasant to the ear of 
man in the crowing of cocks. The very name, chanticleer, 
suggests that human beings loved the sound of cock- 
crowing till cocks were imported into towns. I do not 
think the bird has many enemies among the poets, and 
yet to the ear of the townsman the crowing of a cock is 
scarcely less maddening than the sound of an electric 
drill. Some years ago a London magistrate declared 
from the bench that “ nothing more deadly or destructive 
to health and nerves can well be conceived than this 
perpetual cock-crowing.” If this were true, with what 
nervous wrecks of men and women would the countryside 
of England be strewn! But, of course, it is not true. It 
is only the townsman’s intolerance of the addition of yet 
more noises to the noises of town that makes him speak 
ill of the noble music of chanticleer. It is his urban 
nerves, not the notes of the bird, that are at fault. 

I doubt, indeed, whether man in a state of nature has 
any particular dislike of noise. The natural man, when 
he is young, loves to make a noise, whether by kicking 
a tin can or drawing a stick along railings. Some of his 
primitive instruments of music, such as drums, show how 
much he loves noise for the sake of noise. Italians and 
Frenchmen, living nearer the sunshine than ourselves, 
take pleasure even in the noises made by machinery, and 
rejoice in producing the maximum instead of the minimum 
of noise with their motor-cars. There is a kind of 
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Wagnerian music in the traffic of Rome and of Nice. In 
Florence, the deliberate cracking of whips by the mule- 
drivers is like the noise of a battle. Perhaps, if we of 
the northern nations could persuade ourselves that the 
hatred of noise is not natural, and that there is no noise 
so ear-splitting that it cannot be enjoyed by those who 
can enjoy noise, we should end, not only by becoming 
reconciled to electric drills, motor-horns, grinding brakes, 
parrel-organs, barking dogs, gramophones at open windows, 
and shouting newsboys, but by getting positively to like 
them. We cannot get rid of noise, so that we might as 
well learn to enjoy it. There are, by all accounts, worse 
things than noises in Hell, though, to hear a neurotic 
townsman talking, you would not think so. In order to 
think well of noise, indeed, one has only to imagine what 
a modern city would be if all noise were totally abolished— 
if absolutely soundless motor-cars sped through silent 
streets, if our feet made no sound on the pavements as 
we walked, if builders put up houses amid a silence as 
of the dead, if nothing that moved made a sound, and 
men, horses and birds went about their business as silent 
asmoths. No continuous chorus of motor-horns or crowing 
cocks could be so “ destructive to health and nerves” 
as so still and universal a silence. After a week of it we 
should weep tears of joy if all the dogg suddenly began 
to bark again and all the sirens in the docks and factories 


to make a hideous noise. wh 
Correspondence 
LIBERAL AND LABOUR POLICIES 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—I am very glad to see Mr. Charles King’s letter in 
to-day’s New STATESMAN, advocating, as it does, a sensible 
rapprochement between the two Opposition parties, so as to 
render possible an effective progressive alternative to the 
present unhappy, reactionary Government. A recent corres- 
pondence in the Manchester Guardian has shown how many 
broadminded men and women in both the Liberal and Labour 
Parties would welcome such a rapprochement. Unfortunately 
there are others who continue to play into the Tory hands 
by trying to make out that there is a vital difference between 
the two parties in their attitude to “ nationalisation.” Sir 
Herbert Samuel seems to be one of these. And he, too, seems 
to imagine that “ nationalisation ” is identical with Socialism. 
Now, neither “ nationalisation,’ nor ‘ municipalisation,” nor 
“collectivism ’ generally (which includes both of these) is at 
all the same thing as “ Socialism.” Socialism is not a cut- 
and-dried scheme of society, whatever they may imagine in 
Russia, where Karl Marx has been made into a God and Lenin 
is his Prophet, and where Marx’s work on “ Capital” and 
Lenin’s comments on it have become an infallible Koran, or 
Bible. Socialism is very much older than Marx, although Marx 
was the first to conceive of the State and of State action as 
and for its advancement. But in itself Socialism is an ideal 
of society where each and all shall co-operate together for the 
common welfare and shall share together in that welfare. Its 
motto is: “ To each according to his need : from each according 
to his ability.” Marx showed how the modern capitalist 
industrial system prevented the realisation of this ideal; and 
he advocated State collectivist action, in order to overcome 
the evil effects of capitalism. Henry George, who also believed 
strongly in the Socialist ideal, disagreed with Marx, and thought 
that public ownership of land (and possibly of a few other 
things like railways), to be brought about by taxing and rating 
land values, was all that was needed to overcome the evil 
effects of capitalism. Both Marx and George have left a 
Permanent mark on the Progressive and Socialist movement ; 
but neither claimed infallibility, nor must their followers 
claim it for them. In the far more complex conditions of 
world industry to-day reformers have constantly to readjust 
their methods to different parts of the social problem. And 
this is emphatically the case with regard to what is so often 
called “ nationalisation.” The Post Office system is no longer 
the model for all industry, if it ever was so! Both Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Lloyd George may very well be called 

Socialists,” if by Socialism we mean “a movement (not a 






fossil, or crystallised structure) towards an industrial common- 
wealth, where the principle of the public welfare shall supersede 
the principle of private profit, and where each and all shall 
co-operate for the common good.” In the fight for this vital 
principle both Lloyd George aad MacDonald are ap against 
the forces of reaction and the vested interests whose natural 
champions are the Tory Party. It is a life and death struggle 
that they are engaged in. How foolish to allow the Tory 
Party to entrench itself by so-called “‘ House of Lords Reform,” 
as it certainly will do, if given another five years’ lease of 
power, simply because Liberal and Labour cannot come together 
to form an effective alternative Government. What some of 
us have suggested is that Committees of Progress be formed 
in every constituency, on which both Liberals and Labour shall 
be represented, in order to prevent where possible three- 
cornered elections, and especially where only one of the pro- 
gressive candidates would have a chance of success. These 
committees must arouse public opinion to “ the great dangers 
that we (Progressives) are in by our unhappy divisions,” must 
emphasise how much we hold in common for progress, and so 
prevent Tory reaction from once more triumphing in conse- 
quence of our divisions.—Yours, etc., 
Silkstone Vicarage, 
Barnsley. 
August 6th. 


MOTHER INDIA 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The letter of “‘ BM/PWMS ” in your issue of July 30th 
will recall to some the remark of the midshipman who, to a 
question about the manners and customs of a certain South 
Sea Island, replied: ‘‘ Manners they have none, and their 
customs are beastly.”” But he enters into more detail, and 
gives us particular conclusions on points of fact. 

The Hindus “ are always bathing but they are never clean.” 
This is an error. They are remarkably clean in their persons ; 
and some of the habits of Englishmen (for instance, the repeated 
use of a toothbrush till it is worn out) cause Hindus to feel 
(though they are generally too courteous to express) the same 
sort of dislike which “‘BM/PWMS” evidently feels. 

They prefer running water when they can get it. Upon 
occasion the special sanctity of a spot causes it to be over- 
crowded. It becomes dirty because it is sacred. ‘“* BM/PWMS ” 
is in error in thinking that it is “ dirty, and therefore very 
sacred’; and, in this as in some others of his generalisations, 
he betrays a prejudice which makes him a bad guide. 

He criticises, with justice, the people who think that the Indian 
mind is superior to any other; but there is such a thing as 
trying to understand the thoughts of others, and those who 
have done this with Hindu philosophy will not call it ‘** mostly 
verbiage of no practical value.” 

Your correspondent’s final paragraph seems to mean that, 
unless Hindus abandon their existing religious and social 
system, the remedy is to let them suffer from the anarchy 
which would probably follow on the withdrawal of the British. 
There is more malice than judgment in this suggestion. All 
that it can achieve is to convince the few Hindus who will 
read it that there are some Englishmen who are temperamentally 
hostile.—Yours, etc., H. J. MAYNARD 

(I.C.S., retired). 


Wa Ter B. GRAHAM. 


To the Editor of Tu=E New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Lord Iddesleigh’s letter cannot be considered in any 
sense as a reply to the views expressed in my letter on Mother 
India. When one speaks in fitting terms of any unworthy, 
or vile, thing, the defenders of it invariably characterise the 
language used as violent or intemperate. There is not one 
expression I have used that I could not fully substantiate by 
example, and by quoting chapter and verse. I can assure 
Lord Iddesleigh, and the Indian gentlemen who have already 
replied, that I have a very intimate knowledge of the matters 
under discussion. 

I was not aware that “‘ the much advertised ” Asoka himself 
posed as a model ruler, or made any claim that his age was 
the golden age of India, but such it undoubtedly was. If 
Lord Iddesleigh will take the trouble to look into the matter 
more closely, he will find that Buddhism produced much more 
than “a few” sculptures (of a much higher order than the 
debased art which succeeded it), and stupas, before it was 
destroyed (it did not merely “ decay”) by Brahmanical 
Hinduism; and that the latter introduced just those factors 
of degeneration out of which Western civilisation is striving 
to uplift India. 

My points are that the low position which India occupies 
to-day is entirely due to the Indians themselves; and that 
the British Raj is the best thing that ever happened to her. 
It is time that the world at large was made acquainted with 
the real condition of India and.its causes. No one can deny 
the facts stated by Miss Mayo, and those who defend the evils 
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and abuses which she exposes, whether they be Tagores or 
Gandhis, place themselves, by that defence, outside the pale 
of modern civilisation.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.C. 1. BM/PWMS. 
August 8th. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I hope to be in time for a brief comment on Mother 
India before the correspondence closes. I have read the book, 
and various reviews of it, including that which appeared in 
Tae New SraresMan. I have also read the letters which 
have been published in your paper. In addition I have lived 
off and on for seven years in India, and besides soldiering was 
fer a time a civil magistrate, and lastly was assistant editor 
of a daily whose principal proprietor, Sir Montagu Webb, has 
always been the friend of Indian uplift. 

The menu of Mother India reminds me of a Simpson’s “ fish 
erdinary.”” There is a lot of good fish, some red herring, and 
not much of anything else. The author stands self-convicted, 
but unashamed, of torrential generalisation. Nearly every 
page contains some error that special pleaders (whether English 
I.L.P. members or Swarajist politicians) can instance to prove 
beyond all doubt that Mother India is valueless to the student 
ef Indian affairs. On the other hand, as the Daily News 
reviewer fears, the book may be used by the Die-hards to 
show how utterly useless it is ever to expect India to materialise 
as a nation, and therefore how necessary it is for Britain to 
rule *“* by the pen with sword ready.” 

Having said these things against the book, may I now add 
that I have seen with my own eyes similar events to those 
which have aroused Miss Mayo’s stern denunciation. Sir 
John Maynard—now prospective Labour candidate for King’s 
Lynn in my place—wilfully or negligently suppresses the truth 
if he denies or palliates their existence, and here one may 
fairly interpolate that for at least the last ten years of his 
Indian service Sir John was mainly occupied either with 
financial duties or as a member of the Governor’s Council. 
The evils of child marriage, the laissez-faire attitude of the 
intelligentsia to human and animal suffering, Brahmanism and 
priestcraft, the disregard, the distrust of elementary sanitary 
rules, continue almost unabated. If space permitted I could 
give first-hand evidence on every one of these points. But, 
indeed, the group of Indian students whose letter you published 
last week have made the most valuable constructive suggestion. 
May I carry it a little further and express the hope that some 
of your wealthier readers will see to it that a copy of Mother 
India finds its way into the hands of every English-readi 
Indian legislator? If, after reading it, they allow their self- 
complacency and their justifiable indignation at the book’s 
errors and exaggerations to cancel out, and then get down 
to remedy the evils exposed, Mother India will not have been 
written in vain.—Yours, etc., 

Sevenoaks. 

August 7th. 

[This correspondence must now be regarded as closed.— 

Ep. N.S.] 


“THE HAWK” ON HORACE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is a nemesis on the scholastic world for its (often) 
contemptuous attitude to literary criticism that it leaves many 
of the finest utterances about ancient authors to be coined by 
those who have—in this region—more intuition than knowledge, 
and whose brilliant successes in one direction may lend undue 
authority to their rash assertions in others. Thus do these 
tortoises resign the victory to hares. When “ Affable Hawk ” 
—for he is the hare alluded to—writes to-day of Lucretius that 
he could never reckon him a true Epicurean “ because the 
spirit of his work is too tragic, cosmic, momentous, and filled 
also with a proselytising ardour almost as sombre as the fears 
it is the poet’s object to destroy,”’ he makes me wonder whether 
any such illuminating language could be cited from all the 
academic estimates of the De Rerum Natura. And on the 
subject of Horace, too, I hope I am not so pedantic as to let 
any memories of Epistles I. viii. 3-12, and similar passages 
prevent me from enjoying the happy expression of a partial 
truth in the statement that he “ was ever . . . aggressively 
eupeptic.”” The last sentence but one on this poet is, however, 
wholly invalidated through its lapses both from truth and 
from taste. 

Whether any man could be said to act “ wisely ” in bidding 
“his last love go and listen to prayers of younger men” is 
conceivably a matter of opinion. The wisdom may at any rate 
be questioned from at least two very different points of view. 
But any poet, certainly, who should write a poem embodying 
a recommendation of this kind would be putting himself in a 
preposterous, ludicrous and gross situation. Indeed, I cannot 
imagine any poet ever doing such a thing; except, of course, 


JOHN STEVENSON. 
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to-day, when there is so much originality. The kind of tag 
which must, even in the world of light loves, make such bétiges 
impossible for its possessor, is one of the qualities of Horace. 
and I feel sure that “ Affable Hawk” needs only a : 
of this fact to realise it. The truth is, first, that this 
(Odes IV. i.) is addressed, not to the poet’s last love, but to 
the goddess Venus; and second, that in another poem (dg 
IV. xi.), in which he does address his last love—age iam 

finis amorum—the advice he gives to her (lines 21-36) is, naturally, 
exactly the opposite ; do not go to young Telephus (who has g 
rich mistress already), come and dine with me, and let us hear 
you sing. 

I cannot agree that the phrase mater saeva cupidinum from 
the same poem is “violent” as well as beautiful (though 
** Affable wk” does it perhaps some violence by omitting 
dulcium from its beginning), and when he says that it made 
him almost “jump” I accept that as only one further proof 
that when he read this poem “ in Horace’s quiet pages ”’ he was 
not attending.—Yours, etc , ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL, 

Birkenhead, July 30th. 

[“* Affable Hawk” writes: (1) Alas! “ ever” was a misprint 
for “ never’’—a statement perhaps “ partial” in its truth, 
but truer. (2) Caught out—badly, although Ode IV. 1 is 
more than an ode to Venus and addresses directly, at its close, 
the object of the poet’s elderly infatuation, the line I had 
in mind : 

Abi 

Quo blandae juvenum te revocant preces 
is addressed to the goddess. (8) It is rash for one who can 
only read Latin with the help of a crib to dispute with a 
scholar, but I will not give in about the effect of the phrase 
mater saeva Cupidinum on the imagination. To include 
dulcium from the previous line rather strengthens my point; 
the violent effect of bracketing the two aspects of love, 
** savage mother of sweet desires.” Ode I. 19 also, which 
begins Mater saeva Cupidinum, is, I maintain, a poem which 
startles us in the quiet pages of Horace. When critics wish 
to point to the passionate nature of Racine’s genius, they 
invariably quote : 

Venus toute entiére a sa proie attachée. 
Yet that line is but a rendering of 
in me tota ruens Venus 
Cyprum deseruit, 

and I feel by no means sure that in its suggestion of passion 
the Latin is not the more powerful of the two.] 


Miscellany 


THE VOORLOPER GROUP 


: reach the camp we motored for three hours from 
Pretoria, striking northward through a wilderness of 
brown, crouching hills. Twice we passed through 
native villages, our track furrowing their scorched and 
close-cropped commons, between the raw huts with black 
gaping doors from which came a hot acrid scent to vex our 
nostrils. Once our wheels revolved impotently on the 
clinging sand, until eight young men extricated us, their 
black faces alight with the amusement of the unembarrassed. 
But near the camp the brown changed abruptly to vivid 
green; willows like golden fountains drooped above the 
water of adam. The two tall Zulus, silent as shadows on 
their bare feet, spread for us under the canvas awning a meal 
of young buck and river fish, stewed guavas and pineapple. 

We ate at leisure, soothed by tranquillity and perfect 
service. We drank sweet Cape wine, and watched the 
swift dusk drain the colour from the sky to enrich the 
dancing flame of our camp fire. 

There were in our company Higson, the mine-owner, 
Malden, Rosalind Daintree, Marie Kritzinger, who has 
published two volumes of verse in Afrikaans, Hendrik her 
husband, a considerable artist, and myself. Malden was 
planning the publication of a new monthly review, to be 
devoted to the art and literature of South Africa. Higson, 
always eager for new and interesting ways of diminishing 
his immense fortune, was to finance this undertaking, and 
we had been invited out to Malden’s camp to offer our 
advice. Even while enjoying his hospitality our gratitude 
was tempered by our appreciation of his judgment. We 
knew ourselves to be people of distinction, the pioneers, 
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however unrecognised, of a young civilisation. What we 
thought to-day, South Africa would think to-morrow. He 
was fortunate in our counsel; and when we had supped 
admirably, and tasted exquisite leisure, the rare vintage of 
our enjoyment was flavoured by the pleasant acidity of 
intellectual conceit. 

“ ] have decided,”’ announced Malden, as with cigarettes, 
coffee and Van der Hum, we withdrew to the seats around 
the fire, “‘ that it shall be called the Voorloper.” 

“ And we shall be known in future history as the Voor- 
loper Group,” cried Rosalind. 

We raised our glasses. 

“Aha!” Marie Kritzinger, like a small bright bird, 
pounced upon her triumph, “good Afrikaans, of course. 
I told you, Miss Daintree, that though you may scorn our 
simplified syntax and phonetic spelling, yet you could not 
deny that we have splendid words. Your ‘ Forerunner’ is 
not a tenth as good.” 

“Voorloper will make a good cover,” murmured Kritz- 
inger. “A great ox wagon, slow, cumbrous, South Africa 
trekking forward, and the figures running ahead. A woodcut, 
I think.” 

“I never scorned Afrikaans,’ exclaimed Rosalind. She 
was tall and articulate and Irish, and taught philology in 
a Transvaal college. “I only said that it was a bastard 
dialect, without character or flexibility. I only tell the truth 
which the Anglo-Saxon is afraid to do. The English go 
about the world being tactful to the people whom they have 
destroyed.” 

* At last ! 
Kritzinger. 

“I don’t quite get this Voorloper business ” : 
relit his cigar laboriously. 

Malden turned to him with elaborate patience, murmuring 
half-audibly, Pecunia obediunt omnia, in order to impress 
Rosalind. He wished her to see him as the weary 
scholar stooping to propitiate Mammon. “ We call it the 
Voorloper because we run ahead. I take it that we may 
consider that we see just a trifle further than our con- 
temporaries. We believe South Africa already to be 
the only young extra-European nation with an individual 
literary tradition .. .” 

“Is that so?” 

“...a tradition arising, perhaps, partly from the 
mixture of race; partly from the accident by which the 
Huguenots brought over with them ideas for furniture 
and architecture learned in the court of Louis Quinze ; 
partly also, I hold, from a social organisation singularly 
favourable to the artist. One recommended by Aristotle 
for the provision of creative leisure.” 

“The slave basis,” interposed Rosalind, but the poetess 
was afla e. 

“Mixture of races! Ach nee, nee! It is the mixture 
which has checked us. If indeed our Afrikaans culture 
is immature, that is due to the snobbery of the English, 
exactly as in the fourteenth century your English was 
immature owing to the snobbery of a court which would 
speak French, follow French fashions, introduce French 
ideas. You laugh at us now for our verses, but listen : 


Now we have the truth, Malden,” crowed 


Higson 


Mooi meisies, fraai bloeme 
Al die meisies, wil ik soene 
Sit die nonnas op’n ry 
Ky hoe mooi lyk hul virmy .. . 
It is our early singing. You wouldn’t compare that 
with Keats or Wordsworth, but with 
Bytwene Mershe and Averil 
When spray biginneth to springe . . . 
“Our paper shall be bilingual to express the two streams 
of culture,” Malden soothed her. “ At the moment our 
most urgent problem is not whether our literature will 












be Afrikaans or English, but whether there shall be a 
literature at all. Can a young country afford to expend 
its vitality upon the creation of an esthetic standard ? 
I believe it. I believe it. But can we make South Africa 
believe it? Our school teachers aim at Matriculation and 
a safe job in the civil service. Our farmers are wrestling 
with drought and cattle disease. We are so much absorbed 
by the problem of how to live that we forget the enrichment 
of life. Yet I maintain that from the beginning there 
should be a few who run before, who having visualised a 
need, set about to fulfil it. It is for us... .” 

“For us who see, beyond our differences, the value of 
European civilisation,” interjected Rosalind. ‘ Of human- 
ism.” 

“We can at least make a few good pictures,” said 
Kritzinger. 

** Well, I told our Rotary in Jo’burg that what this dorp 
needed was a bit more culture.” 

Marie ignored aspiring Capitalism, so lamentably deficient 
in intellectual subtlety, so lamentably necessary to the 
forerunners of «esthetic appreciation. 

“It is rather wonderful,” she said, “to realise that it 
is we upon whom the future depends. Such an oppor- 
tunity. ...” 

‘South Africa—Elizabethan England—Marlowe coming 
up from Cambridge to London, ‘a boy in years, a man in 
genius, and a god in ambition . . .’”” breathed Rosalind. 

“Our country,” returned Malden with dignity, “ will 
be . . . I mean that the burden of responsibility .. .” 

“Our opportunity .. .” 

“'We—we...” 

From the shadow behind us we heard low voices, whose 
subdued monotony hardly penetrated the circle of our 
vehement talk. 

**A CAT SAT on a MAT. KAN jy dit NIE ZIEN 
nie? Can you Not see IT?” 

“‘ The first phrases of all modern literatures,” murmured 
Malden. 

We turned, and saw, crouching behind us as near to the 
fire as they deemed it decorous to approach, the two 
Zulu servants. They were using the flickering light, 
not hidden from them by our bodies, in order to teach 
each other to read out of a child’s primer. 

** What is it?” I asked. 
Higson still contemplated his old problem. 
“The Voorloper Group . . .” he said. 
Winirrep Ho tsy. 


Drama 


THE GAIETY OF BERNARD 
SHAW 


NSIDE Mr. Shaw there plays perpetually a little 
I fountain of irrational gaiety: I am inclined to 
think it is his distinguishing characteristic as a 
writer. I call this gaiety of spirit “ irrational” because 
it is quite unaffected by his conclusions or by events. 
How refreshing it is in hot debate we know, how cooling 
to the swollen solemnity of passion, how exhilarating to 
watch! (I prefer myself to drink courage at a spring of 
laughter than to get “dutch courage” from a swig at 
anger’s brandy bottle, though the temporary glow obtained 
be deeper and more delicious.) However black the views 
Mr. Shaw may be expressing—and his darker thoughts 
might arm a row of pessimists—however grave his theme, 
however urgent the“controversy in which he is engaged, 
however disappointing public events, however personal 
the attacks upon himself, however saturated with private 
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sorrow the subject he handles (I remember the scandal 
of his comments upon the foundering of the Titanic), 
that little fountain never ceases to play. For years this 
temperamental peculiarity puzzled the public, but the 
quality of a man’s lifework will tell in the end, and few 
regard him now as an irresponsible jester ; while many have 
found that if they press where they see that “‘ white plume 
shine amid the ranks of war,” though they may occasionally 
find themselves dashing against impregnable positions, 
that they have never been led upon an unchivalrous or 
selfish crusade. The white plume of the fountain was 
just as evident in the days when he was writing as a 
rationalist reformer as it was when he was clinging (the 
last hencoop in the wreck of nearer hopes) to the idea 
of breeding a superior race, and as it was when he dis- 
covered later that, if progress was to be possible, men 
must also learn to live to be thousands of years old. His 
notions have continually changed, but the gaiety of his 
spirit has never altered or faltered. It is the most per- 
manent element in his response to life. Being intellectually 
cautious to the point of scepticism myself, and unable to 
see sufficient evidence round me to support the theory of 
“the Life Force,” I am inclined to read his conversion 
to that religion as an attempt to rationalise this indomitable 
and fortunate temperamental peculiarity in himself; as 
though he had asked himself: ‘“ Whence springs this 
gaiety and courage of mine which survives everything, if 
not from a deep intuition concerning the nature of things ? 
How else could I, who care about the welfare of humanity, 
enjoy this gay freedom of the spirit while fighting its 
doubtful battles ?”’ To me the prefaces of Bernard Shaw 
are delightful and stimulating because they unite the 
ardour of the preacher with not a few of the virtues of 
detachment. 

All this may seem remote from dramatic criticism, yet 
it subtends upon a point which struck me while watching the 
performance at the Everyman Theatre last week to which 
I shall presently turn. Over-ruled preceded the performance 
of Strindberg’s The Father. Over-ruled is a trifling item in 
Mr. Shaw’s dramatic works, a trifle which it is impossible 
to read without amusement and instruction, but one which 
can fall (as we saw) most dismally flat upon the stage. 
The fact is that “Shaw” is much more difficult to act 
than producers and actors grasp. In the first place, his 
technique is as far removed from realism as eighteenth- 
century technique. His characters seldom speak words 
they would actually utter; each says instead the things 
most typical of his or her point of view. In old days 
when Mr. Shaw was defending his own work, he used to 
reiterate that his characters were so real that only a public 
accustomed to mere puppets would not recognise them as 
such. The defence was both sound and unsound. The 
surface of his drama often corresponds less to immediately 
recognisable actualities than the poorest society play, but 
the situations beneath that artificial arrangement of 
incident and dialogue, and the relations of the characters, 
have invariably a close connection with reality. He fre- 
quently chucks plausibility completely. He does so in 
this little play Over-ruled. The movement of the characters 
in dialogue is as symmetrical as figures in a square dance, 
but the actors had no idea that they were playing highly 
artificial comedy, with the result that the situations 
appeared forced without being funny. The appeal of 
surface actuality has never had so strong a hold upon 
the imagination as it has at the present moment (Broadway 
is the acme of this appeal); the influence of the cinema 
is potent in this direction. Unless people remember that 
there are dramatic conventions, more suitable to plays 
addressed to the understanding, not only the plays of 
Bernard Shaw, but half the repertory of Europe will become 
unplayable, partly because the actors will not know how 


el 


to act them, which they are already in danger of forgetting, 
and partly because such works do not produce that 
immediate impression of actuality which is universal} 
attractive since it at once engages the most i 
attention. An artificial comedy such as Over-ruled cannot 
be played by actors whose skill is limited to imitating 
the behaviour of people in an hotel lounge. Indeed, the 
more realistic and unemphatic such mimicry, the mor 
it inevitably swears with the words the actors have to 
speak. They must know how to put form and flourish 
into their acting. But there is another ingredient jp 
Over-ruled which makes it difficult to play, and it is g 
this point in my comments, suggested by the complete 
failure of the Everyman performance, that these pr. 
liminary remarks about the gaiety of Mr. Shaw become 
relevant to dramatic criticism. In many of Shaw’s plays 
that temperamental gaiety is pervasive ; in all it is apt to 
make abrupt demands upon his interpreters. Over-ruled 
is a comedy of flirtation in which two men make love to 
each other’s wives, and all four are unexpectedly and, 
needless to add, artificially confronted. The point of the 
scene is that all four find their legitimate affections much 
stronger than their romantic infatuations, and that the 
situation contrasts two types of philanderers: the man 
who does not care what people do as long as they admit 
they are doing wrong, and the type who never makes 
love unless he thinks it is right. ‘* Love like the intellect 
grows bright gazing on many truths ” would be a sentiment 
with which the latter would be in agreement, though in 
practice he is equally certain that it is apt to jeopardise 
the happiness of others. The contrast between the man 
of the world moralist and the Shelleyian lover I found 
extremely amusing and pointful when I read the play, 
Alas, because the actor was unable to depict fantastic 
joy, taking the form of intellectual high spirits in the 
middle of an embrace, the exhilaration of the situation 
entirely evaporated in performance. 

Nowhere in Mr. Shaw’s plays does this “ irrational 
gaiety,” lending a character sudden fluency and emphasis 
of speech, require more delicate and ardent interpretation 
than in his love scenes. Those sudden towerings of the 
spirits, those blind whiffs of exhilarating joy (the speeches 
of Valentine the dentist, of the poet in Candida, etc.), 
are even more difficult to act than the flights of combative 
ecstasy and argumentative indignation so common, yet 
so seldom perfectly delivered, in his plays. To act 
gaiety without being clumsy is a rare accomplishment 
on the stage. Charles Wyndham could achieve it; I 
remember Granville Barker succeeding as Tanner and as 
Valentine, thanks to his sympathy with the temperamental 
quality of their declamations. 

I must postpone my comments on The Father till next 
week ; I have so much to say about it. It is a curiously 
interesting and arresting play—imperfect, most imperfect, 
but one not to be missed. The reason I have spent my 
space in expatiating on Over-ruled is that my colleagues 
have either completely ignored it or just directed 4 
destructive sniff at it. The reputation of Bernard Shaw 
is now entering upon that stage in which his originality, 
after being the private property of the advanced, is 
becoming common property. In a select audience it is 
no longer sufficient that a line of his is clearly intended 
to be funny for it to bring down the house. This is the 
period in the natural history of reputations in which not 
only useful sifting is done, but real merits are apt to be 
ignored. My object in writing this week has been 0 
counteract in some measure any undue encouragement 
to unbalanced depreciation which may have resulted from 
the performance of Over-ruled. 


DeEsMonD MacCarRTHY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


F any publisher is looking out for a good book of 
| criticism, Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ ‘The Pilgrimage 
vf Henry James, already published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, is well worth printing for English readers. 
It certainly ought to be read over he. It is the best 
book about Henry James that has yet appeared, and it 
is what a book upon such an author should be—a history 
of a novelist’s imagination. Usually we are given comments 
upon a novelist’s books in the order in which they were 
written; and especially when the critic has little to say, 
full analyses of their plots and the characters in them. 
This is tedious. People who buy books upon novelists 
do not want synopses of their works. Most of such buyers 
have already read the novels, while people who have not 
read them have little right, and usually little desire, to read 
about them. The Pilgrimage of Henry James is, however, 
a book which even those who have read only one or two 
of Henry James’ stories might find interesting, and it 
is extremely so to those who have reflected upon the 
limitation and the fineness of his art. 
* * * 

Henry James’ life is the story of the adventures of his 
imagination and the development of his art. When 
Bergotte, the writer who was so passionately devoted to 
his art in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, lay dying, he had 
a vision of a pair of heavenly scales, in one of which lay 
his own life, while the other contained a little corner of 
wall from a picture by Vermeer. He felt he had impru- 
dently exchanged the first of these for the second. I am 
rather surprised that Henry James never made a similar 
regret and such a choice the theme of a story. There 
are indications that he felt acutely how nearly devotion 
to art may come to being a renunciation of living, but 
I do not remember a story in which that is the important 
theme. Perhaps he never regretted the sacrifice as 
passionately as Bergotte. In Mr. Wyck Brooks’ pages 
you will find an admirable account of the difficulties 
and perplexities Henry James encountered in attaining 
the great object of his life, namely, the development 
to the fullest extent of his own peculiar talent, but no 
hint that he regretted such concentration. 

~ * * 

The Pilgrimage of Henry James begins with an account 
of Henry James’ home, the influences under which he 
was brought in childhood and youth and of the bareness 
of the surrounding American scene. American life offered 
in those days, to a youth of means and talent, the bare 
alternative of mind-destroying business or idle adventure ; 
business taking the form of making more and more money 
and devoting the whole of life to that; idle adventure 
narrowing down in the last resort to drink. The scope 
for intellectual or esthetic curiosity and adventure beyond 
the limits of crude conviviality was so exceedingly narrow. 
To the James family either alternative was abhorrent. 
His father was a religious genius, a man who cared 
passionately for the spiritual life, and his son imbibed 
early the notion that exposure to the common world 
outside that refined and lovable family circle, entailed 
inevitable spiritual disaster. Was he not, for compre- 
hensible reasons, in childhood and youth, the prey of 
that “fear of life” to which sensitive temperaments are 
liable, and Flaubert also confessed himself a victim ? 
To that fear Mr. Wyck Brooks traces “ the deep longing for 
security, privacy, ceremony, that was to mark his later 
ears.” As his imagination grew it was always from 

urope, from the pages of Balzac, Thackeray, Dickens, 
that it was fed, while it could not escape his notice that 
those of his compatriots, who possessed the same ambitions 
as he, also kept their faces turned towards the old world. 
He could scarcely conceive of an art of fiction which 
dispensed with the denser, richer and more complicated 
items of civilisation which the European scene afforded. 
At home there was no court, no aristocracy, no church, 
no army, no country gentlemen, no palaces, no castles, 
hor manors, nor old country houses, nor parsonages, 
nor thatched cottages, nor ivied ruins; no cathedrals, 
nor abbeys, nor great Universities, nor public schools ; 





no literature, no novels, no museums, no political society, 
no sporting class—I am condensing the long list of lacune 
which Henry James enumerates in his sympathetic account 
of Hawthorne’s predicament as a painter of the picturesque 


at home. What was left? Henry James adds: “ The 
American knows that a good deal remains; what it is 
that remains, that is his secret, his joke, as one may say.”’ 
But to him it was not a good joke. Mr. Wyck Brooks 
says acutely that this passage explains better than anything 
else the rift between Henry James and his own country. 
He had to fly to Europe. 
. 


* * 


Yet in Europe, though the finest appreciator of its 
mise-en-scéne and surface mysteries, he remained the 
wandering pilgrim. For a time he found material in 
ee International Episodes”; in the clash of the American 
simplicity and American delicacy with the dark, crooked 
fascinating old world. But when would he become part 
of it himself, and where should he ultimately strike root 
in that deep soil? That was the problem to one seeking 
the “ saturation” so necessary to the novelist. In Italy 
he would for ever remain merely the exquisitely appre- 
ciative tourist. Paris? There among the prime prac- 
titioners of his art he would surely find his spiritual home. 
Mr. Wyck Brooks’ chapter on his failure to do so is 
admirable. He had made a mistake; he would live in 
England. There, too, in his search for the England he 
brought with him in his imagination strange adventures 
and disillusionments awaited him. Much that he saw, cor- 
roborated apparently the romantic ideas of “a small 
(American) boy,” and yet the depths were always proving 
shallows when sounded, and his “‘ Olympians ” kept turning 
into mere philistines on his hands; and although received 
with warmest welcome everywhere, was there not ever 
between him and his hosts a subtle difference of outlook, 
a fatal lack of experiences shared in common before the 
mind takes conscious account of them? “The great 
world ” still remained a fairy land to his imagination, 
but he knew with gathering certainty that it was a dream 
world. One last visit to his native land to see if, after 
all, he had not left behind him the soil in which his talent 
would have grown to its fullest vigour—he had not. 

* * * 


It is difficult to trace by this dotting method the 
sensitive curve of such an admirable history of a writer’s 
imagination. Only with the total impression that the 
book leaves behind do I find any fault. The ty ae 
of Henry James suggests that he never really found himself, 
because he never struck deep root, and therefore missed 
that complete “ saturation,” to use his own favourite 
term, necessary to the full development of his talent. 
I do not believe that. In one of Max Beerbohm’s 
exhibitions, years ago, there was a caricature of Henry 
James called “‘ The Pilgrim Returns Home.” The familiar 
stocky figure with the great head was seen advancing 
reverently up a steep hill crowned with a city; its 
silhouette, against the vege oy | rays of a setting sun, 
was composed of the dome of St. Peter’s, the gothic towers 
of France, the castles of England and the skyscrapers of 
New York. Many a profound criticism is made in jest. 
The great rich jumble of the civilised world was his 
subject. 

The whole question of “ saturation”’ and the importance 
of it, if a novelist is to produce his best work, is, you will 
at once perceive, too wide to deal with in the space that 
now remains to me (I will return to it another week). 
It is probable that if Mr. E. M. Forster chose as a principal 
figure in a novel, say, a football pro, the novel in question 
would not be among his best. But the point is this: 
must all first-rate fiction be the result of “ saturation ”’ ? 
Clearly not. The Vicar of Wakefield, Tristram Shandy 
are certainly nothing of the kind; I don’t think you can 
call Robinson Crusoe the product of “ saturation.” There 
are vast tracts of life which must remain to most of us 
unknown from within. And since we are condemned to be 
travellers, visitors, mere observers as far as these tracts are 
concerned, there remains an everlasting interest in the — 
of view peculiar to the outside observer. It is Henry 
James’ glory to have been the most relentlessy unsatisfied 
and discriminating observer of the human scene. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE “PILGRIM OF ETERNITY” 


The Life of William Blake. By Mona Wuson. London, 
Nonesuch Press. Limited to 1480 copies. £2 5s. 
Introduction to the Study of Blake. By Max Prowman. Dent. 

4s. 6d. 

These two books, appearing almost simultaneously, illustrate 
in their different ways the immense and still growing interest 
in Blake. The smaller one, by the editor of the “ Everyman” 
Blake, is unpretending, light, and often colloquial in style, 
but none the less competent ; it will be found useful not merely 
by the beginner, but also by those who have long loved and 
studied the great visionary. I have read it through with much 
interest and benefit, and have been astonished at the amount 
of suggestion packed into less than two hundred pages. I 
have but one complaint—why is there no index? A book 
like this is sure to reach a second edition: I trust that Mr. 
Plowman will remedy the defect. 

Miss Mona Wilson’s work is of a different kind: it is a 
magnificent specimen of the Nonesuch craftsmanship ; uniform 
with Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s monumental three volumes—a 
description which needs no supplement. The illustrations are 
admirably reproduced ; the notes clear, accurate, and sufficient ; 
and the index, so far as I have tested it, full and easy to use. 
The book collects, I should imagine, every single first-hand 
reference to Blake. The “documentation” is excellent ; 
and where an anecdote or a fact is uncertain, the reader is given 
every chance of weighing the evidence for himself. The style, 
perhaps, is a little heavy. With such a multitude of details 
to record, and so many caveats to enter at every turn, the author 
has been unable always to prevent her sentences from becoming 
laboured, dragging, and involved. But we owe her too much 
to wish to dwell on defects. She enables us—a most important 
point—to study the works of Blake, both literary and artistic, 
in chronological order; and her summaries and explanations 
are almost without exception illuminating. 

She enables us also—particularly if her work be supplemented 
by Berger—to trace Blake’s obligations to what, for want of 
a better word, we may call his “ sources.” For, though the 
most original of writers, he could not escape from his ancestry, 
and, no more than the dullest of imitators, could he be unin- 
fluenced by his surroundings or by his predecessors. The 
French Revolution moved him as it moved Wordsworth and 
Coleridge ; and the Popian school stirred him—more especially 
as represented by Hayley—first to mimicry and then to antag- 
onism. Swedenborg he rejected with some scorn, but the marks 
of Swedenborgianism remained on him till the end. In Jacob 
Béhme he found a kindred spirit, in Milton at once a model 
and a warning; but above all the Bible was his inspiration. 
He read it in the spirit of a Philo, and extracted from every word 
—Greek, Hebrew*, and English—a mystic meaning. 

With all this, and with the guidance of Ellis and Yeats, 
Swinburne, Symons, and the rest, the student has all that he 
can need for his difficult journey. And yet one may wonder 
whether it is not better to content oneself with the more 
primary enjoyment of vision and sound that his works can give, 
without prying more deeply into the mysteries. There is much 
in Blake that is pure delight, and it sometimes seems almost 
profanity to ask more from him. I well remember the exquisite 
pleasure I reaped from the Book of Thel—to say nothing of the 
songs—without understanding a word of it: and even now I 
feel that the pleasure was real, and in some respects greater 
than that I find in it to-day. And, for those to whom the 
labour of unravelling the tangles of Blake’s thought is too 
severe, I am not sure that study is desirable. Let them be 
content with the mere poetry, as the non-musician is content 
with the harmonies of Beethoven without knowing how they 
are attained. Somehow, also, this simple reading brings one 
into contact with the man; and acquaintance with Blake is 
by itself an enlightenment and an elevation. It is not necessary, 
in order to love the Apostle John, to understand the Apocalypse 
or to loose the Seven Seals. 

Even the sternest critic, indeed, must sometimes put to himself 
this doubting question—Am I not running a risk of losing the 
spirit in the letter? For Blake the man was greater than Blake 


* A curious example of Blake’s Hebrew knowledge has not, I think, 
been noticed. In the Everlasting Gospel (B, 47), he says of Christ : 
He scourged the merchant Canaanite 
From out the Temple of his mind. 
This seems to show that he knew that to the Jews a “ Canaanite ” 
was a “trader”: cp. Zechariah, xiv., 21. 
Strangely enough, however, the Hebrew letters in the title-page 
of the Book of Job are not quite accurately engraved. 
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the poet or the painter ; and we often feel that to know him jg 
enough. And a few songs of undiluted beauty, a few isolateg 
passages of true, but plain, prophetic inspiration, bring the map 
near to us. Why ask for more? Yet, being what we are, ag 
for more we must, as the student of external Nature is not content 
simply with the enjoyment of her beauty, but tries to penetrate 
into her inner secrets. And similarly with the esthetic apprecia. 
tion of the poems. We cannot help dissecting and analysing ; 
and this with less reluctance than the naturalist ; for taking a 
flower of Blake’s to pieces does not destroy it. At the same time 
we feel, as with almost no other writer, the duty of reverence and 
modesty. The man who does not recognise the supreme grandeur 
of Blake is not fit to appraise him ; and it was because the men of 
his own age failed to see this grandeur that they so grievously 
failed to understand him. But it is a grandeur not merely of the 
style, nor even of the Ezekiel-like visions that he saw and tried to 
reveal to us. The poet is great, the prophet great, but the man 
is greater than either, though showing himself in them. He is 
sublime with a sublimity of goodness : and those with the germ 
of goodness in them are awed by him. He is, in his own words, 
the man who has met with mountains ; and something of the 
terror of Sinai still clings to him. 

We are told that those who came into contact with John 
Woolman, or with Fletcher of Maddeley felt not only how lovely 
Virtue is in her shape, but also “ how awful goodness is!” There 
was in that perfect simplicity a touch of the unearthly, and 
before it the most audacious were abashed. A like feeling, in 
a different sphere, is aroused by contact with William Blake; 
he too, like those saints, had made a perfect surrender of himself 
to the higher Powers ; and it becomes us, as we approach, to put 
off our shoes from off our feet. Nothing, in fact, would please us 
more than to yield ourselves unconditionally to the divine 
influence, to allow this “ creature of Joy and Mirth” to play 
upon us as he will, and to accept without questioning what he has 
to give. It may be the truest wisdom not to let in the dry light 
of analysis on the secret chambers of the heart. “ The infant 
joy is beautiful,’ Blake tells us, “‘ but its anatomy horrible and 
ghastly ”’ ; and we may all too probably find in it “ naught but 
Death.” Beauty’s apparition puts on invisibility when we peer 
too closely. And yet the attempt shall be made. 

It must be remembered, then, that the power to see visions 
has nothing in itself poetical. Blake thought, and I think truly, 
that all men had the gift, though in less degree than his. Be this 
as it may, the question is not whether a man sees visions, but what 
he sees, how he sees it, and how he tells it. Imagination is a 
necessary element in poetry, but not, as Blake believed, the sole 
element. A poet has to select from his visions, to see them in 
a certain way, and to describe them in a certain manner. Weall 
see the external world, but we do not see what Wordsworth saw, 
nor see it as he saw it, nor describe it with his beauty of language ; 
therefore we are not poets like Wordsworth. Many of us hear 
voices and see sights, in our measure, as Blake saw and heard 
them : this is not enough to make us, even in part, Blakes. And 
Blake himself, too often, seems to have fancied that the mere 
transcription of his imaginations was sufficient to make poetry. 
He heard his voices, and rushed to put the words down on paper. 
But he did not select and the words were not always the best 
words. Sometimes, for he was a poet, he chanced to write poetry ; 
sometimes the message clothed itself in the right words. But 
in itself the vision was no more poetry than one of our ordinary 
dreams is a Kubla Khan. To give an instance. Chapman, 
or whoever was Shakespeare’s “‘ rival poet,” claimed, like Blake, to 
have an “ affable familiar ghost, who nightly gulled him with 
intelligence.” If poetry consisted solely, or even mainly, it 
this ghostly intercourse, Chapman would be one of the greatest 
of poets. But, through want of the higher gifts, his ‘‘ Shadow 
of Night” and other works remain but versified prose. His 
line needed to be filled up with other “ countenance,” and it is 
only in irony that Shakespeare professed to feel inferiority. 

Blake, resolved to lose none of these visions, invented for 
himself a whole mythology, which may have been clear and 
distinct to himself, but which is far from definite even to the 
most penetrating and diligent of his students. Poetry, in his 
view, was “ allegory addressed to the intellectual powers, while 
it was altogether hidden from the corporeal understanding.” 
But his “ allegories” are rather “ symbols”; they throw 20 
direct light upon their own meaning, and are variously explai 
by various interpreters. He is like Dante, who has to d 
special exertions from his readers : 

O voi, che avete gli intelectei sani, 

Mirate la doterina che s’asconde 

Soteo il velanie degli versi strani ; , 
And the sanest of intellects often try in vain to pierce the vell. 
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We learn, for instance, in Jerusalem that Urizen dwelt in the 
south, Urthona in the north, Luvah in the east, and Tharmas in 
the west. A laborious investigation informs us that Urizen is 
sound Reason, or the intellectual perception of Truth, that 
Luvah is Love, and so on ; but there is only an arbitrary appro- 
priateness in the points of the compass. And, when Poplar and 
Bow take on an “ oriental” symbolism we can but marvel at 
the natveté of the allegory. We know how Southey smiled to 
hear that Jerusalem was Oxford Street: but the imagery may 
well startle more sympathetic minds than Southey’s. Again, 
Blake had to invent his own vocabulary ; and his words con- 
stantly need a special lexicon. When he said he was born in 
1757 and had died several times afterwards, in what sense did 
he use the word “die”? When he said that Milton’s Holy 
Ghost was Vacuum, what precisely did he mean by ““ Vacuum ” ? 
Nay, even his recurring word “ Devil” is often synonymous 
with the ordinary “ Angel’; and his phrase “ Spirits are 
ised men” assuredly requires translation to be intelligible. 








As for his “ atheists,” his “‘ knaves,” his ‘‘ Newtons and Lockes,” 
we have always to remember that they imply no personal 
antagonisms, but stand merely as tokens for what he regarded as 
evil tendencies. 

Hence constant difficulty for the interpreter. We do not 
always know whether Blake is using the specialised or the 
common vocabulary ; and experts differ in individual cases. 
Thus, for instance, in the familiar lines : 

Can Wisdom be put in a silver rod, 
Or Love in a golden bowl ? 
Mr. Plowman (p. 88), noting that Urizen has a golden crown and 
Luvah a silver bow, deduces a meaning which we are certain 
never occurred to the ordinary reader: and unfortunately Mr. 
Plowman may be right. 

Visions, again, are not as a rule continuous. The mystic glory 
swims away, and the moonlight speedily dies. They come 
spasmodically, and the spirit, when it listeth, ceases to blow : 
before we can say “‘ Behold,”’ the jaws of darkness have devoured 
the lightning. Thus Blake’s prophecies* are like those of the 
Sibyl, committed to scatte leaves, and it is more or less 
accidental in what context we find them. It is certain that 
Blake himself was often dubious as to their right place; they 
were inspired, and must be kept, but whether in Jerusalem or in 
Vala he could never make up his mind. He saw his visions, he 
tells us, “‘ in minute particulars,” in which, as he held, general 
forms have their vitality ; but the perfect whole at which he 
aimed he rarely achieved. It is, indeed, a defect both of his 
theory and of his practice that the “ whole” scarcely could be 
achieved. Milton had his nightly visitations, and the heavenly 
Muse often inspired “‘ easy his unpremeditated verse”: but 
Milton knew the necessity of dogged, unremitting, even un- 
inspired, toil, if the parts were to form a harmonious unity. 

To me, also, rightly or wrongly, Blake’s contempt of external 
“reality” to some extent militates against his poetry. After 
all, the Apparent is something: as the philosopher Bradley, 
after demolishing all its qualities one by one, truly remarks, it 
does at any rate appear: and to ignore it entirely, as Blake in 
his later prophecies endeavours to do, is not only impossible 
but a mistake. It will be noticed that all the images he employs 
to express the ultimate are borrowed from despised “ matter.” 
He sojourns in a world higher than ours, but he has to return to 
us ; he tries to live in the fourth dimension, but his paintings and 
engravings have to be in length and breadth. And, as he must 
thus descend to common earth at times, it would be as well 
to confess that, whatever may be the prophetic truth, the poetic 
truth must be earthly after all. Blake is a skylark that forgets, 
when strivings after heaven, to be true to the kindred point of 

e. 


The great Hebrew prophets, when committing to writing the 
messages of Yahweh, somehow, without forfeiting the divinity, 
put them into perhaps the highest poetical form ever known : 
finding in that form “ not bonds, but wings.” At times, but 
only at times, Blake’s prophecies, though never tied to rigid 
metre, attain the highest possible expression: we feel that he 
has caught the tones with a poetic ear, but too often they falter ; 
they have to make their appeal to us by their meaning only, and 
when that is hard to find, what becomes of them? Take the 


* As Blake confused poetry with prophecy, so it is worth noticing 
t he confused prophecy with apocalypse. The two are by no 
the same: indeed they are in some aspects antagonistic. 
. less is poetry apocalypse, though either may use the other as 
ee. I think that this confusion to a great extent explains 

embarrassment we often feel in reading Blake ; we do not know 
hich element we are moving. Shelley, I believe, almost always 
the distinction clear. 
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prophet away from Isaiah, and there is left one of the sublimest 
poets that ever lived. Take the prophecies out of large tracts of 
Jerusalem, and there is left but prose—and often prose of no 
lofty kind. It would, I think, have been better if he had been 
content with the freedom gained by Milton from the bondage of 
rhyming—and had sought no more. 

But with all these deductions, what a poet, what a prophet, 
and what a man have we not in Blake! As we read him, and as 
we learn more and more of him, we doubt our own doubts, and 
half-withdraw all criticisms. There are moments when he seems 
to lift us to a level with himself, and gains his great end, which 
was not to please but to raise and to enlighten. When thus we 
“enter into Noah’s rainbow, and make a friend or companion 
of one of these images of wonder, which always entreat us to 
leave mortal things,” then indeed we seem to “ arise from the 
grave, and meet the Lord in the air ; and then we are happy |” 

E. E. Kewwetr. 


FLEMISH ART 


Flemish Art. A critical survey. By Rocrer Fry. 
Windus. 6s. 

It is pleasant indeed to receive what might be called a full- 
dress pronouncement from Mr. Roger Fry. So lively are his 
interests and so swiftly does he pursue the different manifesta- 
tions as they arise of the art to which his labours are devoted, 
that the student, only too eager to follow his guidance, has to 
be content with articles of a tantalising shortness rather than an 
elaboration of this great critic’s judgment. It is true that these 
articles are all united by the same coherence of theory and pro- 
fundity of vision, but there are so many gaps that one would 
fain have filled up, so many side-issues revealed that one would 
beg Mr. Fry to develop. Here, in this reprint of his Queen’s 
Hall lecture on the exhibition of Flemish Art held recently at 
Burlington House, despite the inevitable compression, we are 
privileged to follow him through the whole career of one of the 
most important European schools. And, while the origin of 
the present wide interest in England in contemporary art upon 
the Continent is due almost entirely to Mr. Fry, since those 
early days when he raised here the banner of post-impres- 
sionism, it must not be forgotten that he is one of our greatest 
authorities on the world-history of art. For this reason his 
survey of modern works is informed by the fullest reference to 
the past, when so many critics are apt to regard them as 
dissociated from their foundations, and his view of the older 
schools is vitalised by modern sympathies, where other critics 
approach them in mere dry-as-dust fashion. One of the lessons 
of this lecture, indeed, is that there is no break in the develop- 
ment and tradition of art. There are minor divergences created 
by the accident of locality and time, and it is true that the 
minor artist is liable to be overwhelmed by them. But great 
art is always contemporary and present; it is a mistake to 
think that it demands different and watertight canons of 
criticism because of particular conditions. These particular 
conditions need be considered only in regard to detail and 
accessories, and may be handed over, nearly in their entirety, to 
the historian and geographer. As Mr. Fry points out, it is 
owing to too great an attention to them, too great an emphasis 
on them, that much of Flemish art falls short of its possibilities, 
although he gives it every credit for its richness of content and 
technical skill. Unlike Italian art, to which it stands in striking 
contrast, which is based on general principles and originates 
from the medium of the fresco, it is formed essentially on the 
Gothic tradition and originates from the miniature and the 
decoration of the missal. This native development was des- 
troyed by the invasion of Italian principles, and did not recover 
until Italian art fell into decadence through too much reliance 
on mere formula, and the revelation of Rubens restored its 
independent idiom. The early aim of Flemish art is thus the 
elaboration of photographic details, rendered with ever-increasing 
skill, as by Pol de Limbourg and John van Eyck. Hubert van 
Eyck and Rogier van der Weyden exercised an emotional 
selection of their material which inevitably led to deliberate 
composition in order to accentuate it. It was Rogier’s dis- 
covery of giving expressive power to every part of his picture 
which made him the chief influence in his country throughout 
the fifteenth century and the master of Memling, who sub- 
stituted his own charm and tenderness for Rogier’s strength 
and sense of tragedy. In the beginning of the sixteenth century 
began the pilgrimages of the Flemish painters to Italy, a contact 
which led to travesties of the Italians and loss of native force. 
Matsys, the firmest of the visitors, was an exception, and 
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attained something like a fusion of the two techniques, but 
the Italian became steadily the more prominent thencefor- 
ward. Bosch and Pieter Breughel withstood its sway, but 
their work was illustrative rather than pictorial, despite their 
individual gifts, and though they had followers, the main trend 
of Flemish painting fell into dull Giulio-Romanesque pastiche. 
It was for Rubens to make a living unity of the two styles, 
blending the observation of the one with the expression of the 
other. “He is the great master of the commonplace, but 
the commonplace realised in its fullest intensity and expressed 
with incomparable perfection. Thanks to his residence at 
Mantua, he discovered and elaborated the principles underlying 
Baroque. It was thus that he forged one of the most perfect 
instruments of pictorial expression that the world has ever 
seen.” Instead of a visibly laborious selection among conflicting 
points of interest, Rubens magically sweeps his design into a 
single rhythm—the Baroque characteristic—and yet reconciles 
with it the isolated and non-pictorial elements of content. 
It is this masterful coherence, catching up in its stride the 
different factors which go to make a picture and drawing them 
into the triumphant whole of his design, which places him on 
the summit of achievement of Flemish art, and, especially in 
landscape, establishes him as an influence well into the future. 
Van Dyck and Jordaens are minors in comparison, although 
the latter has a crude individual strength. Tenier’s work 
stands out with distinctness in his definite reaction from the 
Baroque, and Brouwer, developing from Dutch Baroque, as 
opposed to Rubens’s conception, is given a deserved prominence 
by Mr. Fry as the most important painter independent of that 
compelling force. But Rubens remains the culminating point 
of interest in this fascinating study, on the clarity of whose 
exposition it would be superfluous to comment. Suffice it to 
add that the publishers’ part in this admirable book, especially 
the liberal and excellent reproductions, is more than adequately 
accomplished. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS 


Criminology and Penology. By Joun Lewis Giiir. Cape. 25s. 
The Psychology of Murder. By ANDREAS BJERRE. Longmans. 9s. 


The attitude of any writer upon criminology is likely to be 
governed very largely by the circumstances of the community 
in which he lives. Thus, it would be too much to expect an 
American Professor, confronted by Chicago’s shocking record 
of well over three hundred homicides a year, to share the cool 
detachment of an expert in criminal psychology writing in the 
comparatively blameless and orderly atmosphere of a Scandin- 
avian State. The late Professor Bjerre, of Stockholm, set 
himself, in this book, to disentangle the motives which drive a 
man to commit murder ; Professor Gillin, of Wisconsin, is more 
interested in how to stop him doing it. Professor Bjerre is not 
concerned with punishment—though he expressly repudiates 
the sentimental idea that ‘‘ sympathy ” and “ forgiveness *”’ are 
the only cures for crime—whereas Professor Gillin, as a member 
of a definitely threatened community, not unnaturally puts this 
aspect of the matter first. America, he says bluntly, is “ the 
most criminal country in the world,” though at the same time 
it spends more money than any other country upon the preven- 
tion of crime. There is plainly something wrong here, and no 
American doubts what it is. Criminals are not being punished— 
or not regularly enough. ‘Mild punishments,” as Professor 
Gillin rightly says, “ inflicted without fail, rather than severe 
punishments upon a few, seem to have the greater deterrent 
influence.” That is certainly the experience of Great Britain, 
where there are fewer murders, robberies and assaults throughout 
the whole country in a year than in many single American cities. 
The trouble with the United States is not so much the large 
number of crimes as the small number of convictions. If 
juries are to blame, then we are forced to the conclusion that 
the present condition of affairs is due to a difference between 
the state of the law and the state of public opinion. And indeed 
all ideas of crime being, in every instance, morally wrong, or 
even harmful, must tend to disappear in an age which makes it 
illegal in one country to sell chocolates after eight o’clock and in 
another to sell beer at any time whatever. Such a multiplicity 
of laws makes it increasingly difficult to define crime (it is a pity 
that Professor Gillin wastes so much space on that aspect of the 
subject) and increasingly difficult to secure the support of juries. 
But in so far as the mere machinery for punishment is to blame, 
there is no reason why a change for the better should not be 
immediately inaugurated. It is at this point that Professor 


Gillin, who has been giving-us almost nothing but facts and 
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figures on every page, becomes suddenly vague and theoretica), 
He makes a few more or less concrete proposals (most of which 
are already in force in other countries), but, on the whole, this 
section of his book leaves us wondering on what ground he 
adopts such a contemptuous attitude towards the “ antiquateg 
methods” and “‘ false theories” of our ancestors, when compared 
with “the light of modern science.” To quote once mop 
Professor Gillin’s own words, “‘ severe punishments upon a few” 
was, no doubt, the rough-and-ready method of our ancestors, 
It was not the best plan, but it was fairly effective. “ Mig 
punishments seldom inflicted” appears, on the American figures, 
to be the worst plan of all. 

Professor Bjerre’s psychological study of certain murderers, 
imprisoned for life in the Centra! Prison at Stockholm, makes g 
singular and curiously interesting book. The process of trang. 
lation into English has left little trace of that literary distinction 
which, as the preface informs us, has led to comparisons betweep 
the author and Dostoievski; but it remains a fascinating work, 
The author takes each murderer separately, and subjects the 
man’s mind to an acute and searching analysis. For this 
purpose he interviewed them frequently, and he seems to have 
been remarkably successful in winning their confidence. In one 
case, the chief motive of crime was a kind of “‘ anguished fear” 
of his fellow-men, in another “ self-deception,” and so on, 
Each case differed markedly from the rest, but there were 
certain common features. In none, for instance, was there any 
genuine remorse. In hot-blooded crimes, or crimes inspired by 
sexual emotion, one might expect it ; but all these murders were 
premeditated, and Professor Bjerre will not agree that sex 
instincts are ever “the primary or original cause of the growth 
of criminal qualities *°—they are only symptoms of “ deeper 
seated psychic defects.” All these murderers thought and 
spoke of their crimes “‘ as though they had belonged to the 
past of some stranger.”” Their only pity was for themselves, 
It is a characteristic that“has been noted by less scientific obser- 
vers than Professor Bjerre. Moreover, they appear never to have 
had a genuine motive for anything they did. Professor Bjerre 
is very modest about the practical value of his book. “Even 
if my classification [of the motives of criminals] proves to be of 
permanent value, it is beyond all doubt that it will have to be 
amplified by new groups.” Death prevented him from continv- 
ing a work for which he was evidently unusually well fitted; 
but he has left behind him a number of studies in criminology, 
of which this on murder is, perhaps, the most remarkable. 


PARIS FROM THE INSIDE 


In and About Paris. By Sistey Hupp.eston. Illustrated by 
Hansure FLtetcHer. Methuen. 15s. 


Readers of THE NEw STATESMAN will scarcely need te be told 
that the answer to the question which Mr. Sisley Huddleston 
raises in his preface: ‘‘ Why another book about Paris?” is, 
briefly, Mr. Sisley Huddleston. Books about Paris may be 
legion, but the literature of Paris remained incomplete until Mr. 
Huddleston wrote this one about the city of his adoption. It 
is a book which presents the reviewer with an unusual difficulty. 
It says all that is to be said about Paris, within the space which 
the author has allotted himself, with such complete and inevit- 
able rightness that it leaves the reviewer precisely nothing at all 
to say about it except that. After which confession of defeat 
the present reviewer will leave Mr. Huddleston to speak for 
himself. Here is his own answer to his own question: 

The answer is simple: precisely because there is legion do I 
make my own synthetic contribution. Synthetic, I trust. There 
is here something of Paris history, something of its monuments, 
something of its topography and its perspectives, something of 
its museums and its riches, something expository, something 
explanatory, something descriptive . . . I have been forced t 
cover well-trodden ground. But while Paris has generally bees 
pictured, in our tongue, from the outside, my ambition has beea 
to picture it from the inside; to put a little of its perfume, its 
colour, its spirit, into a flacon ; to show the living Paris, and the 
peculiar quality of each quarter. . 

There is here, in short, pressed between the covers of @ book, 
but vibrantly alive, Paris—Paris as it is given to few men to 
know as does Mr. Huddleston. What, then, is Paris in this 
definition ? Let the author take up the tale again. It is a city 
that “has a fascination which no other city in the world pos 
sesses in like degree. There may be fairer cities, older cities, 
more significant cities, but there is none which surpasses it @ 
completeness and in charm.” It is a city in which “ everything 
that is to be seen anywhere is in some form to be seen. It ® 
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the microcosm of the universe....” It is a city upon 
which other peoples look “ not simply as the French capital, 
but as the superior capital of Europe,” a city than which there is 
“assuredly no city which is so generally accepted by the men 
and women of other nations as their second home.” But this is 
Paris from the outside, and Mr. Huddleston is concerned with 
Paris from the inside : 

Paris is multitudinous, Paris is complex ; Paris is not the Palais 
Bourbon, the meeting-place of the deputies; Paris is not the 
Grands Boulevards—a blaze of light, a vivacious and perpetual 
movement; Paris is not the luxurious rue de la Paix, or the 
handsome Champs Elysées ; Paris is not the nocturnal Montmartre ; 
Paris is not Montparnasse teeming with writers and painters ; 
Paris is not La Villette, Belleville, Ménilmontant, and other quarters 
crowded with hard-working artisans; Paris is not Passy and 
Auteuil, and other quiet abodes of the bourgeoisie ; it is not even 
the Quartier Latin with its Sorbonne and Panthéon and Notre 
Dame—a centre of learning even since the days when Abélard 
taught; Paris is all these and much more. 


How much of all these, and how much more, the stranger in 
Paris, and even more he who deems himself an initiate of Paris, 
may learn if (in a properly reverent spirit, recognising that “ he 
must not be misled by a superficial frivolity into wrong views 
of this welter of wonders, of beauties, and of memories ”’) he 
will let Mr. Huddleston—after reading the author’s chapter in 
praise of Paris with which any book on Paris should properly 
begin—introduce him to its history, its home-life, hotels and 
restaurants, and its fétes, and then section by section to its 
Grands Boulevards, its river, its churches, its parks and 
gardens, its musées and bibliothéques, its theatres and cabarets, 
to its quarters of the Marais, the Faubourg Saint-Germain, the 
Quartier Latin, Montparnasse, the Champs Elysées, the Bourse 
and markets, Montmartre, and finally to its environs. And if 
he will not even then accept Mr. Huddleston’s word for Victor 
Hugo’s statement that “ whoever regards Paris profoundly is 
seized with vertigo—there is nothing more fantastic, nothing 
more tragic, nothing more superb,” let him just look at the 
seventeen admirably reproduced illustrations in collotype by 
Mr. Fletcher in which, in some of his most delicate and finished 
work, the artist captures the spirit of her churches, her bridges, 
her streets, her places and her monuments, as faithfully as does 
the author in his text. And if any reader interested in Paris— 
and who is not ?—imagines that THe New STATESMAN is doing 
a little log-rolling for its Paris Correspondent, he can only be 
urged to beg, borrow or steal this book and address his apologies 
to this paper—which, in the light of Mr. Huddleston’s reputa- 
tion, sees no reason for accepting them. 


EGYPT’S LITERATURE 


The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians. By Apotr Erman. 
Translated by AyLwarp M. BiackMAN. Methuen. 21s. 


To make acquaintance for the first time, within the covers of 
a single volume, with the bulk of the extant literature of one 
of the world’s highest civilisations, hitherto a sealed book, is an 
event of one’s literary life surely cheaply bought at one guinea. 
Such is the opportunity which Dr. Blackman here offers to the 
English student of letters. In these days the most casual 
Rewspaper reader can scarcely avoid some knowledge of the 
vast technical achievement and the plastic art of the ancient 
Egyptians. But even to those who are more closely interested 
in the world of antiquity admittance to the field of Egyptian 
literature has hitherto been denied. Only the limited circle 
of Egyptologists has had access to its material, as it has been 
published in learned periodicals usually available only to the 
specialist. It is doubtful, indeed, whether many English 
readers have as yet become conscious of the fact that extensive 
remains of Egyptian literature have been brought to light by the 
labours of Egyptologists. To them this volume will be a revela- 
tion as well as a delight. It contains the major part of the poems, 
narratives, and manuals of instruction dating from the third 
and second millennia B.c.—and covering therefore the three 
great creative periods of Egyptian history—which had been 
discovered and translated when Professor Erman’s book was 
Published four and a half years ago. This English version 
S not a translation at second hand from the German, for 
Dr. Blackman, though with strict regard to Professor Erman’s 
enmestation, has translated directly from the original Egyptian 


To modern Europeans, despite recent discovery, the impression 
made by the ancient Egyptians has tended to remain much the 
same as they made upon the Greeks when Europe first came in 
contact with them in their dotage—that of a mysterious and 
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somewhat forbidding race, apparently more preoccupied with 


death than with life. This book should do much to correct that 
impression. Their literature, in Professor Erman’s words, 
“* deserves to be known, not only because it is the oldest secular 
literature that has grown up in the world, but because it affords 
us an insight into an active, intellectual life, and into a poetry, 
which may well hold place beside the achievements of the 
Egyptians in the artistic and technical spheres. In any case, 
no one, if he is not acquainted with their literature, ought to 
pass judgment on the Egyptians and on the period in human 
development to which they belong.” The original translator 
adds that he would like to have permitted the ancient Egyptians 
to speak for themselves, but that “‘ the world into which I am 
leading him is so peculiar that he would not be able to find his 
way about in it entirely unaided.” It is only fair, however, 
that the uninitiate should be given some inkling of the complex 
difficulties which the translation of Egyptian texts still involves ; 
and the introductory and explanatory notes rarely exceed the 
limits of what is actually helpful to the reader, and nowhere 
interfere with his purely literary enjoyment of the texts. Only 
isolated examples are here taken from the endless multitude of 
religious texts, and the same restraint is shown towards the 
innumerable inscriptions, even when they are couched in poetic 
language, so that the remains of the actual literature are not 
hidden by what is unessential. 

When one considers that the preservation of the literary work 
of Egypt depends upon the unlikely chance of a fragile sheet 
of papyrus lasting three or four thousand years, and that papyri 
are mostly derived from tombs where certain forms of literature 
would probably not be buried, it is remarkable how great and 
how varied a number of texts have already been got together. 
From the early period when the Egyptians were gradually 
developing their civilisation there survive only formule and 
hymns of religious content. From the period of the Middle 
Kingdom, however, there have come down narratives, the 
writings of moralists, secular and religious poems; and from 
the period of the New Kingdom all these, with the addition of the 
writings of the schools, and love songs as well as other poems. 
The narratives are especially important as throwing new light 
on Egyptian taste of which no hint can be obtained elsewhere ; 
for the story-teller recited his tales only to the common people 
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—‘it is not surprising that Dusty Answer should 
be widely read and discussed. . . The story has 
fervour; the author is sincerely interested in all 
she relates and describes, and without these ele- 
mentary qualities (it is extraordinary how rare they 
are in fiction) no love story can hold the attention 
of a reader worth having. . . . Dusty Answer is far 
above the average novel....” Naomi RoypE- 
SmitH, also in The New Statesman, ranked it as 
“ really fine performance.” 
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in the street, and street-life is not depicted in the tombs. The 
whole body of literature is far from revealing that constant 
preoccupation with religion which is the main impression left 
by a study of Egyptian civilisation from other sources. It 
reveals a remarkable diversity, together with a careful fostering, 
a richness in metaphor and figures of speech and literary orna- 
mentation—in short, a “cultured language.” It discloses, 
moreover, striking hints that Hebrew thought and literature 
must have been much influenced by Egyptian thought and 
literature, so that, as Professor Erman suggests, “even we 
ourselves must, without suspecting it, have all along been 
under the influence of the intellectual life of Egypt.” 


TINKER’S LEAVE 


Tinker’s Leave. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


This is a difficult book to class: it is not a novel nor a travel- 
book, a Peacock still-life nor a tale of adventure. It is really a 
kind of idyll of action, a school story about war. The hero has 
been discreetly guarded till he is twenty-seven, when he sud- 
denly goes to Paris, and as suddenly leaves it as a correspondent 
for the Russo-Japanese War. He sees fighting, meets Russians, 
falls in love, gets ill, and buys a house. The fighting ends, the 
Russians disperse, he recovers from his illness, his love is not 
returned, and his house is burnt down. In every material 
respect he returns to his inherited City business the same as he 
set out; yet this episode, gloriously finite in a civilisation which 
has since proved to be as finite itself, has given him leave to live, 
and enabled even him to see that he has at last become a man. 
On this simple framework there rests a whole medley of conver- 
sations and experiences, all interesting, and as surprising as 
they are probable ; while the characters, the modest hero, the 
frank, perverse, delightful Alyosha,the three women that he loves, 
the soldiers, and the intellectuals, and the argumentative corres- 
pondents surrounded by action and yet deprived of it till 
driven to fight for magazines and consult Chinese doctors— 
all these are described vividly and economically, with an art 
that is as lucid as it is subtle. 

Over these heated discussions hangs this remote and 
summer-stricken war, unreal as a pink August sun, a war of long 
evenings and temperate Far Eastern twilights, of Mongolian 
sunsets and stray Chinese brigandage. There are few casualties 
and much impatience, till a battle puts an end to an argument 
on religion; and, still quoting Kipling and Baudelaire, the 
protagonists disappear between the stems of the giant green 
millet, and lose their way under fire. The talk, indeed, is of a 
high order, due more to the diversity than to the intellect of the 
speakers, and because they never become types for the expression 
of ideas, but remain direct and irrational, even under the spell 
of the fiery competence or laborious obscurity of intoxication. 
Then it is the talk of men and not of undergraduates, and they 
speak with the first-hand simplicity of maturity; Alyosha 
in particular advancing his untenable opinions with a refreshing 
conviction that makes it impossible for one to think he is wrong. 
There is a wealth of minor incident, of landscapes and journeys, 
described with the vivid, desultory understatement of a Chinese 
poem; and one seems to realise the spell of Russia, the wide 
spaces and swift seasons, the comfort, the sober colours, the 
dawns and sunsets and the smell of burning weeds. Every line 
in the book reads as if it were true, yet the book as a whole is 
deliciously false, as unreal as a comedy of Shakespeare, and for 
all its accuracy remains a fairy tale. We have most of us felt 
when young the loneliness of watching other children play, and 
the gratitude of being asked to join them ; this is what happens 
to Miles in Paris, and in a moment he is in the centre of the ring 
engaged with picnic freedom in long dormitory arguments and 
all the variety and exhilaration of the game of war. At last it 
is time to go home : 

“Good-bye, Alyosha,” he said, “and thank you again very 
much for everything. I suppose if there is another war somewhere 
else you couldn’t possibly go to it ?” 

The train began to move. 

“Why not ?” said Alyosha. 

**Why not ?” is the moral of the book, and leaves the reader with 
a renewed sense of the elastic unexpectedness of life, and of the 
flimsiness of the reasons his occupation provides for not giving 
it up, and doing something else. It is not a serious book like 
Cat's Cradle or Daphne Adeane ; yet here too the psychology is 
faultless, the tangle of Alyosha’s life works out like a game of 
chess till he is forced to make the one move possible. Miles ages 
as invisibly to himself as he does to us, and there are a number 
of touches which seem at first irrelevant and yet proceed 


ee 


from an exquisite sensibility taking pains. The story jy 
invariably deeper than one would expect, and yet too yp. 
strained to be romantic; it awakens rather a different emotion, 


an emotion for which one is grateful because it is 


getti 
scarce—the spirit of delight. ™ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Dark Ann and Other Stories, By Marsornie Bowen. John Lane, 
7s. 6d. 

In sixteen short stories Miss Marjorie Bowen exhibits quite , 
remarkable range of subject and method, and a fairly high level of 
achievement. Many of the stories deal lightly or subtly with the 
social comedy, and of these perhaps the best is that of a fastidious 
man’s hesitant love for an elusive, beautiful and dignified Italian 
Marchesa, this love being complicated by an errant fancy for a some. 
what scandalous music-hall dancer and diseuse. In the end he flees 
from the temptation of an interview with the dancer to the Marchesa’; 
palace, only to find that she and the dancer are one. But the best 
thing in the book is the delightful trifle called ‘“ Preludium,” in which 
a wealthy connoisseur of old music and old musical instruments finds 
in a seemingly commonplace woman-secretary, no longer young and 
never beautiful, the one person in the world he would have for a life 
companion ; and for once Miss Bowen, who favours the unhappy or 
ironic ending, leaves her victims crazily happy. 


The Barbury Witch. By ANrHony Ricuarpson. Constable. 7s. 64, 

The sinister note is not often so powerfully sustained as it is in this 
grim story of a beautiful woman, capricious, histrionic, vain and 
lascivious, who, having had two husbands and a lover and estranged 
them all, and finding herself démodée in her semi-fashionable world, 
has retreated to a cottage in Wiltshire seven miles from the nearest 
town, and there with her three children has lived for fifteen years in 
bitter seclusion, nursing and dramatising her imaginary wrongs, 
Her son, by her first husband, has inherited his grandfather’s money, 
and when the story opens is a Ceylon planter, home on leave, bringing 
a friend with him. The elder daughter, the lover’s child, a young 
woman of twenty-five, runs the cottage and is her mother’s unconscious 
slave. The younger daughter, the second husband’s offspring, is a 
querulous invalid, the victim of some pre-natal devilry. The son and 
the elder girl are staunch allies, and it is the young man’s wish that 
his friend shall marry her. The story is concerned with the coming 
together of these young people and with the mother’s desperate at- 
tempts to keep them apart, and the plot gradually grows in horror 
until the final tragedy in which the mother, histrionic to the last, 
pretending to commit suicide, dies by an accident from which the son 
could have saved her had he not held back, paralysed by the knowledge 
that her death is the one thing to be desired. 


Joys of Life. By “A Woman or No Importance.” Murray. 16s. 
This is as delightful a book of gossip and reminiscent wisdom as 
it is possible to wish for. There is not a page in it that is not amusing 
and not very many that are not in some degree edifying. It need not, 
indeed should not, be read straight on. It is a book to pick up at an 
odd moment, or alternatively, a perfect “‘ bed-book ” to read oneself 
to sleep with ; full of good stories and real charm—charm which cannot 
fail to make the reader wish that he had had the privilege of meeting 
the authoress in the flesh. This volume should certainly add 4 
good deal to the already established reputation of ‘‘ A Woman of No 


Importance.”’ She may be a Die-hard Tory, but she is a perfect dear. 
Alia Cantilena di Sancta Maria. By Joun Awptay. Seven Actes 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


This volume will appeal mainly to lovers of the curious, and t 
students who haunt the byways of medieval poetry. The poem it 
contains is a fifteenth-century carol, written by a blind and deaf 
priest. Its literary merit is not great, but it has a very charming 
and naive spontaneity. The poet introduces himself in the 
following wise : 

As I lay seke in my langure 

In an abbay here be west, 

This boke I made with gret dolour, 

When I myght not slep ne have no rest. 
At the close of his poem he adjures his reader to : 

Rede thys offt, but rede it sofft, 

And what thou redust, forgeete it noght. 

In the present edition the poem serves mainly to provide a back- 
ground for some pleasant, if rather affected woodcuts. The volume 
is handmade and exquisitely printed and bound. 


The Billiard Room Mystery. By Brian Fuynn. Hamilton. 7. 64: 

This book has a very uncommon merit. Neither the amateu 
nor the professional detective—for, of course, as usual there is one of 
each kind—keeps any important clue concealed till the last moment 
up his sleeve. The result is that the careful and intelligent readet 
can pick out the murderer with a good deal of confidence when he has 
read only a little more than half the book. If we mentioned the preci® 














page on which light should break in upon the reader’s mind we might 
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BLAKE 


MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND HELL 


Reproduced from the original copy, printed and illuminated 
by the author 1825-1827, and now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. With an Essay by Max Plowman. 
No illuminated book of Blake’s can be fully understood if 
studied as a purely literary work; that this is more 
clearly seen in the case of The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell than elsewhere is the reason for this edition of Blake’s 
most significant work in the purest of all texts and in 
its own unique guise. Only nine original copies of the 


By MAX PLOWMAN. : 

With 8 reproductions of Edited by MAX PLOW- 
Blake’s engravings. “Most MAN. _ With facsimile re- 
helpfully illuminating." productions of The Gates 


By M. V. HUGHES. With many line drawings and a 
coloured frontispiece. Just the book for Colonial or 
foreign visitors or natives who wish to explore England 
with the stranger’s fresh eye. “Things even a policeman 
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4s. 6d. net. Liprary. Cloth, 2s. net. 
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[Ready Sept. Ist. 
AN ECONOMIST’S PROTEST. 


By EDWIN CANNAN, Emeritus Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London. 
Demy 8vo. 460 pp. Cloth 16s. 

This is a selection of over a hundred articles and letters, many 
hitherto unpublished, written from 1914 to 1926, and indicating the 
attitude of an economist to the events and opinions of those eventful 
years. A certain unity is given to the whole by the human interest 
which is felt in watching a single man struggling against the 
current of the popular beliefs of the moment. 


[Ready Sept. Ist. 


MODERN DENMARK : Its Social, Industrial 
By HUGH JONES. Crown 8vo. 100 pp. 2s. 6d. 


In this short book the author has attempted to present a true, 
concise and comprehensive picture of present-day conditions in what 
has been described as the most highly organized, cultured and up-to- 
date country in the world, 


[Ready Oct. Ist. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS IN ORGANIZED 
SOCIETY : Studies in the Social Aspects of 
Public Health. 


By Sir ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, K.CB., M.D, 
formerly Chief Medical Officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Demy 8vo. 230 pp. Cloth, 12s. 


_ The addresses and lectures contained in this volume have been 
given during the last few Zeon at various American Universities or 
to Medical and Publie Health Societies in England, 


The author is convinced that a large proportion of the total sick- 
ness and mortality before old age is entirely preventible, and gives 
illustrations and statistics, with due regard, however, to the social 
aspect of the problem under discussion. 
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perhaps be giving too much away, but certainly if be takes his job 
seriously he should have few doubts left by the time he has completed 
three-fifths of the 290 pages. He can, thereafter (if he plays fair 
and doesn’t look at the end) enjoy the unusual satisfaction of having 
to look out only for confirmatory clues, tending to make his conclusion 
more and more certain. That it is possible to read the book in this 
way implies, of course, that it is a very cleverly constructed tale. 
Its only fault is an entirely superfluous and incredible cricket match 
at the very end in which, incidentally, a batsman of University 
class is represented as believing that if the ball glances off his wrist 
without touching his bat he cannot be caught out by the wicket-keeper. 


Dumphrey. By Barry Parn. Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 


This story of a chartered accountant and his wife and daughters 
and their friends, living in a select neighbourhood, is episodic and 
reads as though it had been written for magazine publication as 
a series of short stories. Apart from the repetitions which such a 
method of construction involves, the narrative also lacks spontaneity. 
The fact is the worthy accountant is a bore and Mr. Barry Pain 
has not sufficiently glossed the fact to make it tolerable in this 
extended form. To extract the real flavour of the book, and it is 
full of shrewd observation and amusing exaggeration, it should be 
dipped into; to read it at a sitting is to be surfeited with the in- 
corrigible wholesomeness of suburban felicity, and to rise as from 
a feast of dumplings too stuffed to remember the piquancy of the 
sauce with which they were served. 


Here We Ride. By Anruony Bertram. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Bertram has chosen for the heroine of this story of futile lives 
lived in a squalid lodging-house in a dingy square on the Euston 
Road edge of Bloomsbury, a little milliner who lives in a day dream 
and boasts of the boys who are the imaginary victims of her imaginary 
charms. Out of work and sponging on the kindness of her fellow 
lodgers, romance comes her way in the shape of a boy from a country 
rectory almost as futile as herself. Seduced—a ready victim—and 
at once deserted, she presently believes that she will have a baby, 
an event to which her friends in the lodging-house look forward 
with no little excitement. But even in that she fails them, and 
we leave her as the inheritrix of an old man’s property, properly 
scornful of all who have been kind to her. It is a harsh sketch of a 
very real character. None of the other lodgers is drawn with so 
sure a touch as the heroine, yet they, too, have their points; the 
sentimental old woman who once was a gymnast; the cheerful, 
honest prostitute; the dishonest cornet-playing ex-butler; the 
plumber and his wife who suddenly discover that they are strangers 
to each other; and the bitterly garrulous old man who has outlived 
all his friends and all his dreams, and who dies grotesquely. The 
novel is a rag-bag of frustrated lives, the story of a caravan that has 
started for the dawn of nothing, and reached its destination. Decidedly 
clever. 


No Fuss. By Warp Muir. Richards Press. 7s. 6d. 


When we first meet Miriam Cardigan she is on a disillusioned 
honeymoon with a husband, a cheerful young city man, who, she is 
discovering, is a perfect stranger. Presently she leaves him for a 
more cultivated, literary, and worldly-wise partner, again to discover 
that for all the man’s charm she is still unmated. The man will 
marry her, but while they are waiting for the divorce, a Russian 
Prince sweeps her off her feet, and in the hectic time that precedes 
his financial collapse and suicide Miriam is too distracted to understand 
that she is still heart-whole. For a time, after this man’s death, and 
an unpleasant liaison with a milksop in a boarding-house, she lives 
with a school friend in Chelsea, in a coterie of perverts, till discovery 
of the character of the company sends her on her travels again. 
She then becomes the nurse-mistress of a consumptive, who, dying, 
leaves her half his fortune, and we leave her about to marry a suburban 
young man whom she has assisted to emigrate, and with whom, 
we are given to understand, she is likely to be reasonably happy. 


Arabia Before Muhammad. By De Lacy O'Leary, D.D. Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. O’Leary’s survey of the country and its people from the earliest 
times to the rise of Islam is welcome. The Arabia that Dr. O’Leary 
brings before us is a very different land from the Semitic cradle 
and home of untutored nomads of popular belief. The Arabia that 
here appears is a land in which a nomadic people, of mixed ethnological 
origin, but with a common tongue and a common racial culture, 
that once presumably wandered freely over Northern Africa and 
Western Asia, became trapped, as it were, between the great civilisa- 
tions of Babylonia, Syria, Canaan and Egypt, with which, nevertheless, 
they were through the ages in intimate communion, though from the 
toils of which the more fiercely individualistic tribes kept themselves 
aloof. Here is a people that along the Fertile Crescent, down the 
Jordan Valley and on the frontiers of Egypt were constantly bei 
absorbed into the cultures of their settled neighbours, while on their 
own shores they founded maritime Kingdoms and States which we 
may assume were not unaffected by the cultures of the peoples 
with whom they traded. And always in the desert hinterland their 
nomadic brethren wandered free, but not unacquainted with the 
blessings of civilisation they shunned, or with the policies of their 
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settled brethren and neighbours which they advanced or impeded as 
it seemed good to them. The Persian they knew and gave him 
free passage to Egypt. Judaism and Hellenism and 

touched them in turn, and when Islam came it was but a pa’ 

up of the mixed culture they had absorbed. The story is told as fully 
as facts and logical conjecture allow. 


The Gay Tradition. By Norman VeNNER. Heinemann. 17s. 64, 


Although the cheerful title of this story refers to the tradition of 
the Gays, Viscounts Crisp, it is equally applicable to the story itself, 
which is in the gayest of traditions and will bear comparison with 
the best in its kind. The Gays, as their historian, the present 
Viscountess, has discovered, were always unexpected, the reigning 
peer being the first of his family to cultivate the obvious. His son, 
however, who instead of settling down to the duties of a country 
gentleman dabbles in electrical engineering, reverts to type, and, 
with a beautiful and spirited young woman, who, persecuted by 
her shady guardian, puts herself unexpectedly in his charge, sets 
forth upon a career of knight-errantry that lands him in all kinds 
of entertaining but not extravagant predicaments. There is an 
ingenious “ crook” plot running through the story, and through its 
mazes winds a company of neatly differentiated characters. 





The War on Modern Science. By Maynarp Saiptey. Knopf. 16s, 

Reports of the Dayton trial had already prepared European news- 
paper-readers for the presence of a certain element of harlequinade 
in the American Fundamentalist controversy. But nothing that 
has been published here has even faintly hinted at the astounding 
farrago of noise and nonsense exhibited by this selection from the 
utterances of his Fundamentalist opponents, made by Mr. Maynard 
Shipley, President of the Science League of America. From the 
declaration of the leader, the late W. J. Bryan, that “it would be 
better to destroy every other book ever written, and save just the 
first three verses of Genesis,” to the action of the Kentucky Funda- 
mentalists who threatened to burn the works of Zane Grey and 
Mr. H. G. Wells in a common bonfire, or of the Indiana church council 
which ejected a market-gardener from its congregation because he 
had been impiously “hybridizing his gladioli to produce new 
varieties,” there is hardly a statement or an action quoted in the 
whole book which we should have supposed to have been that of 
a sane person, if Mr. Shipley had not in every case been careful to 
give his authority. “Take a jackass, a hog and a skunk,” says the 
Rev. Charles F. Bluske, of Ashville, North Carolina, “and tie them 
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SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 
(Under the same management a: First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £150,000 
Membership exceeds 2,000 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of ro or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


200 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, Railway, —~ 
Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea and 
Industrial undertakings operating all over the 
world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of interest which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the small investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. 


PTe SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Sam, 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the Booklet, “ Sn dis Heniannend 
Trust Is,” your latest Report and List of Investments. 
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The following letter from Mrs. Philip Snowden 
appeared in “ The New Statesman” for June 25, 
and is reprinted as an advertisement to remind 
those readers who have not yet responded to its 


appeal. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND 


To the Editor of “ The New Statesman.” 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me through the columns of 
your paper to plead for the “ Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund,” which is sorely in need of funds? The school 
holiday approaches, and gutters and pavements of by-streets 
in the poorest districts of London will soon be aswarm with 
children. Summer sunshine for them merely lights up more 
unpityingly the crowded homes and drab, narrow streets in 
which they live. 


I plead with all lovers of children, and especially with 
fathers and mothers, who are arranging their own children’s 
holiday, to think of these other poor little ones whocannot have 
a holiday without their help. Last summer the “ Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund ” sent away 27,102 for a fortnight. 
Please help them to send at least the same number this year. 
Every £1 received will send another child away. Donations 
should be sent to the “ Children’s Country Holidays Fund ” 
(Room B), 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Yours, etc., 


June 14th. ETHEL SNOWDEN. 
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together and you have a scientific evolutionist or a Modernist.” It 
is this same authority who has made a memorable discovery ; “ 


After 

2 many years of study I have found that every Bolshevist of Rugg 
The 5 h.p. Socialist, Infidel and Anarchist, believes in evolution. . . .” “Ane 
many years of study ” is particularly good ; for the leading featuy 


# of this controversy is that no one concerned in it has apparently 
studied anything whatever—not even the Bible. 
- 
\' A About Motoring 


S TOURING ABROAD 


H ITHERTO motor touring on the Continent has largely been 























































A 
roomy, perfectly 


the monopoly of the rich. The quay loafers at Folkes. 
tone, Dover and Newhaven see £1,000 cars swung on the 





appoin te d $ix- steamer cranes every day, but the “‘G.B.” plaque is quite rare on 
e a £200 mass production car. The reluctance of impecunioys 
cylinder car ata motorists to cross the Channel is partly financial, dues a cost 
most reasonable of a foreign tour is unfamiliar, and partly technical, since there 
is an idea abroad that potholes and pavé take a heavy toll of light 

price chassis, and especially of the springs. Both deterrents are 

grossly exaggerated. There is not the least reason why any 


owner of a small car of good quality should not carry out his 
Five Seater Touring Car annual tour in France or Switzerland or Italy or the Tyrol or 
Germany. It need cost him no more than a British tour of 


9 50 equal duration : and if he keeps his head, his chassis will suffer 
no more damage. 
¥ * % 


Other models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. The sole exceptional expense is that of the cross-Channel 
is prices from £425. Trial freight. Thesteamer companies enjoy a monopoly, and indulgein 

run arranged in any district. oe usual — “ine Gn the yee! transport will leave no 
change out o or a light car. ere is no corresponding 

Dunlop Tyres Standard. outlay in a British tour, and this expenditure must either be 
ded xtra, t y ii 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. Ltd., [| hotels. he main tourist centres in all the countries named 
MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. above are full of hotels which are at least as expensive as their 
British counterparts. But the small hotels of all these nations 


London Showrooms and Export Department: 
12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. are extraordinarily cheap, and far more comfortable than the 


Manchester Showrooms - . - - 106 Deansgate. petty inns of these islands. In villages off the main routes it is 
possible to live en pension and in real comfort for 7s. 6d. a day, 
including local wines. A tourist party sleeping at a different 
place every night would naturally pay more, but even thus could 
exist far more cheaply than is possible in the more sordid lodging 
houses of a British watering place. Under the definition of 
The New hotel comfort I include first class beds with box mattresses, 

first class plumbing, with hot and cold water laid on in the bed- 

















rooms, electric light, and really excellent cuisine. This sort of inn 


will never figure in the Continental handbooks issued by British 
touring organisations. After all, the A.A. and R.A.C. cannot 
maintain touring representatives all over the Continent. They 


depend for their information very largely on their touring 
members, who are mostly drawn from the moneyed classes, and 


Try it — and buy it prefer hotels which maintain two or three goldlaced porters. 
t 


But such publications as the books of the Touring Club de France, 
and the Guide Michelin are far more exhaustive. The latter, 


a 
C¢ AR M A for instance, classifies hotels pictorially by thumbnail silhouettes 
with from one to five gables. The five gable hotel will have 
‘* princely comfort and luxury.” The two gable inn will be one 


LON LARGEST 
— - CAR DEALERS with up-to-date appointments and good accommodation. The 
and one gable inn is often spotlessly clean, provides food as well 
SPECIALISTS IN WOLSELEY CARS cooked as the palace type, and more varied, and excels in 


service, which is personally provided by the family which — 
BEST it. Lunch and dinner can almost invariably be obtained at 
VALUE in PART EXCHANGE restaurants with prices suited to the native pocket rather than to 
the current exchange on London. 

* + * 

The road bogey is another illusion. If a bad stretch should be 
encountered, it is likely to be lengthy—perhaps twenty kilo- 
metres. But such sections are as rare as in England, and much 
less frequent than in Scotland; moreover, they are limited on the 
whole to the industrial regions, and at home nobody would count 
on fine roads near Glasgow, or in the “‘ heavy woollen ” area of 
Yorkshire. There will, of course, be plenty of climbing in the 
mountainous districts, but with one reservation, it will 
easier climbing than the car must face in the Lake District or ® 
the Scottish Highlands. The surface will be better, the grades 
4650 PARK LANE, W.1. 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 less severe, and the corners wider. The ascents must natu 

Grosvenor 3311 Museum 2000 be longer, and may keep a small car on bottom gear for an hour st 
GARAGE @ SERVICE STATION atime. But the cooling problem is solved by carrying & —_ 

Balderton St., W.1 (opposite Selfridges petrol tins full of reserve supplies of water, and the scenery 8 
‘ibawenss magnificent that no hardship is entailed by a stoppage OF two 0B 


3333 
the foothills of a pass. There is no need to carry an 
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Holidays/ 


Many poor children in crowded Central London get no 
annual holiday. For every £1 you can send us one child 
will be sent to the country or seaside for a fortnight. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRESH AIR MISSION 
75 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.1 









Treasurer: Ratpu C. Hazett, EsqQ., J.P. 





[TIPS 


HEN the Riviera people turn home again 
they leave a good deal of wealth behind 
them, one gathers, in the form of tips. 

Well, so do the working mothers and children 
who wave reluctant farewells to the Church 
Army Seaside Homes. They tip right royally. There 
is a whole Bank of their gratuities at Church 
Army Headquarters. They take the form, not of 
Treasury Notes, but of letters that simply sparkle with 
the pure gold of unaffected gratitude, Suppose, reader, 
you had made one of those holidays possible. Would 
you not like to read that letter from a woman (with 
four young children) whose first holiday it was for 
twenty-five years, and you gave it her? Or the one 
which ran: “I wish it had been a little longer; I never 
had a holiday before like it”? Or the report from a lady 
who had sent one poor woman away, and who wrote: 
“TI never heard her talk so much before, for she is a 
quiet woman”? Yes, they are quiet women—quiet and 
patient—but they can grow eloquent with gratitude. 
And there are the children’s letters. In every single 
one you are pretty sure to find the same phrase: “It 
was lovely!” It is worth while co-operating with the 
Church Army just to hoard up that stream of “ Lovelys” 
flowing in all through the year. 


For £5 one woman and three children can be transferred 
for one fortnight from 


SLUM TO SEA 


but larger and smaller gifts HELP. 
Cheques to Preb, CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 
Bankers: Barclays. 








S/- EACH YEAR 5 /- 


We need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service. 
PLEASE SEND YOUR &/- TO-DAY AND BE 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 6/- WILL HELP US. 
(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on service, whether 
or not life is saved; 
(2) To compensate those who are injured in the Service; 
(3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose their lives 
in the Service; 
(4) To add to our fleet of Motor Life-Boats which have again and again 
saved lives which otherwise would have been lost. 
OVER 60,800 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats In your Will? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.6. 2. 











That Secret Mend 
of Rare Tobacco 








alee per 10% 05 














Changes of Address 


NS pry ps wishing to notify a 
change of address are particularly 
requested to write early in the week. 
Notice of any such change received later 
than Wednesday in each week cannot be 
dealt with. All such communications must 
be addressed to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


























KLOSTERS 


SWITZERLAND 


A Summer holiday amongst beautiful saqocun tines. 
Mountaineering and walking. Guides available. Tennis. 
Bathing in the Leake. Dancing. Off the beaten track 
in Switzerland. Golf. 


The Leading Hotels : 
rand Hotel Verein 


ort Hotel Silvrett 
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amount of luggage. Even at the opulent hotels few people dress 
for dinner except in the winter sports season, when some relief 
from the weird garments of the day is felt to be desirable, and at 
the small inns nobody cares what is worn. The Continental 
laundries do not seem to have been invaded by trades unions, and 
will return washing in twenty-four hours. 

* * * 

Now that British roads have become so overcrowded, it is a 
genuine relief to drive on Continental highways, where the 
traffic may not amount to two vehicles per mile except in the 
vicinity of large towns and cities. Except in France, the 
scenery almost always exceeds in scale and beauty anything which 
can be found at home. The historical and architectural interests 
of a journey may not be intrinsically greater than our own, 
except in a few famous places, but are at least less familiar. 
Every tiny incident of the trip possesses novelty and stimulus. 
It is only necessary to remember that a small British car was 
never designed to be driven continously on full throttle. If 
the small car can do sixty miles an hour, it could be kept at that 
speed for hours along the great routes nationales of France, but 
the engineer who designed it had home roads in his mind, and 
intended it to average something under thirty. It will probably 
utter some violent mechancial protest if its rash owner is oblivious 
to such facts. Similarly, when he tackles an Alpine pass, he can 
keep his foot hard down on bottom or second gear, with the car 
moving at 15 or 25 miles an hour, and the engine racing. No 
British hill would impose this stress on it for more than a quarter 
of an hour. If he multiplies that period by four or six, a catas- 
trophe is not improbable. Subject to this self restraint, his small 
car will serve him as well as it does at home ; and as well as the 
£2,000 vehicles serve their opulent owners en route to the Céte 


d’ Azur. 
R. E. DAavipson. 


THE CITY 


OR August markets are unusually good, various factors 
being responsible. Probably the chief of these is the 
reduction in the New York Bank rate from 4 to 3} 

per cent. This means that a certain amount of American 
money may be attracted to London, but no reduction in the 
English Bank rate can be expected. In fact, all the reduction 
does is to allay the fear of an increase. At the beginning of 
the week foreign bonds were particularly in demand, and 
several of the recent issues mentioned as being too low last 
week have recovered. Rumanian Consolidated 4 per cents., 
frequently mentioned here, have risen to 46}, and should go 
higher. The speculative markets have also been active, oils 
being better on the agreement to restrict production in the 
Seminole field. Mines are recovering on satisfactory develop- 
ment; cables and tin shares have risen on the receipt of 
buying orders from the East. Rubbers are enjoying more 
popularity, and tea shares keep steady. The optimism which 
prevails on the Stock Exchange does not appear to be justified 
by the state of trade, and a reaction in prices is not improbable 
before the close of the account. 
* * * 


The practical absorption of Bryant & May by the Swedish 
Match Trust, which was hitherto represented in this country 
only by Johnson Masters & Co., serves as a reminder of a 
previous venture of the English company, which ultimately 
resulted in the Swedish concern securing a foothold in Germany. 
About the beginning of the century Bryant & May opened up 
a match factory in Germany at Rheinau, and by a low-price 
policy endeavoured to gain supremacy in that country. This 
effort failed and caused the English firm heavy losses. The 
factory was sold to a big German company against a share 
holding, and the managing director of Bryant & May and one 
of his colleagues joined the board of the German concern. 
This state of affairs lasted until the war, when the British 
share holding was sequestrated, and, after the Armistice, it 
was purchased by a firm of brokers, going through its Dutch 
brokers, and then was sold to the Swedish Match Trust which 
through this and another purchase, secured the control of the 
two biggest German factories. The agreement between the 
Trust and Bryant & May, duly resulting in the formation of 
the Imperial Match Company, covers the British Empire with 
the exception of Asia. The explanation, I understand, is that 
the Swedish Trust, having beaten the Japanese competition out 
of the field, now commands the Indian market absolutely and 
does not need to hem its future activities by any agreement 
with British manufacturers. The only serious competitor it 


Le 


has in Asia is Russia. The Swedish Match Trust is becomj 
so enormous as to be a factor in international finance, J, 
recent offer to the French Government allowed for a very large 
sum—some eight or ten millions sterling, if I recollect ri 
but its proposals were turned down by the Chamber of Deputies 
against Monsieur Poincaré’s wish. It is rumoured that the 
Trust has offered to lend the Greek Government about £9,000,000, 
and if this is true it must be purely a finance operation, for 
the Trust already has the match monopoly in Greece, 4 
syndicate connected with the Trust quite recently took over 
£2,000,000 of Finland Mortgage Bank 6} per cent. bonds, and it js 
known that the Trust is a large holder of real estate in Germany 
which it purchased during the inflation period. The emergence 
of this international giant from a country hitherto quite outside 
the realm of international finance is a phenomenon d i 
of study—a good subject for a thesis by some budding doctor 
of economics. 





* 4 * 
When Yugoslavia raised an 8 per cent. loan in New York 
in 1922, one of the conditions of the issue was that an American 
citizen should be added to the State Monopolies Board for the 
purpose of watching over the interests of the bondholders in 
connection with the monopolies which constitute part of the 
security for the loan. This representative, Mr. Nelson 
O’Shaughnessy, issues reports to the bondholders, and from 
a copy before me it is obvious that he has a high opinion of 
the progress the country has been making. He states that 
Yugoslavia, with a population of about 13 millions, has practically, 
from its own resources, repaired the bulk of the devastations 
caused by successive invasions, has rebuilt railways and other 
structures that had been destroyed, has checked inflation, 
achieved virtual stabilisation of the currency, and has balanced 
its budget. Since the war the Government has acquired by 
purchase 550 miles of private railways, has built 444 miles of 
new railways and has under construction 92 miles of new 
lines. The bulk of the funds for this construction has been 
secured out of the net receipts of the railways, and out of a 
total of 6,230 miles the Government owns 4,180, or 67 per 
cent. The bonds referred to are secured by the various State 
monopolies and customs revenues and upon the State railways. 
They cannot be paid off until 1937, when the Government has 
the right to repay them at par. In New York financial circles 
it is considered unlikely that Yugoslavia will be content to 
have in circulation an 8 per cent. bond when her neighbours 
are able to float loans of the 6} or 6 per cent. type, and it is 
confidently anticipated that the bonds will be redeemed at 
the earliest moment permissible. At the present time they 
can be bought at 99 per cent., and their yield is actually more 
than 8 per cent. without counting the profit on redemption. 
Obviously there is a political risk, but this appears to be more 
than adequately discounted in the price and yield. 
A. Emin Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY OF 
LONDON, LIMITED 


LORD ASHFIELD’S STATEMENT—MEETING ADJOURNED IN 
ABSENCE OF QUORUM. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the holders of the 6 per cent. 
income bonds of the Uadenpennt Electric Railways Company of 
london, Ltd., was held on Friday, August 5th, at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W., for the pu of considering proposals modifying 
the rights of the holders of the income bonds. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, P.C. (chairman of the company) said : 
Unfortunately, the necessary quorum is not present, and by the terms 
of the trust deed the meeting stands adjourned to Friday, August 26th, 
at the same time and place, when those present will be a quorum. 
But while I shall not to-day be able to submit the resolutions for 

decision, I feel that I shall be consulting your wishes if I make 
my statement now. 

let me recapitulate the changes in the conditions attaching to the 
6 per cent. bonds, for which the directors desire your sanction. These 





are : 

(a) The 6 per cent. interest payable upon the bonds, instead of 

ing paid without deduction of British income-tax, is to be paid 
subject to deduction of that tax ; ; 

(b) The bonds are to be exchangeable at the holder’s option at any 
time within two years for ordinary shares, such ordinary shares being 
regarded for the purpose of exchange as worth 22s. per share; 

(c) The company renounces its right to redeem the bonds during 
such two years, and for eight years thereafter can only redeem them 
at a premium of 3 per cent. instead of at par ; 

(@) Provision is made for the issue of further bonds or debentures 
in priority to the income bonds, on condition that further assets 
= * a adequate margin are brought into charge for such prior issue, 
and for the withdrawal of assets from the charge securing the income 
bonds as the amount of those bonds is reduced by conversion into 
ordinary shares or cancellation for any other reason. 

As you perhaps know, the Underground Electric Railways Company 
of London, Limited, was incorporated on April 9th, 1902. In 1914 it 
ceased to be a construction company and became a company holding 
stocks and shares in the various Underground Railway Companies. 

In 1903, the year after its inception, it issued in London and New 
York {7,000,000 profit-sharing secured notes with the object of pro- 
viding temporary financial facilities for the construction work it had 
undertaken. 

It was originally expected that before these notes matured the 
work of construction would have been finished and the operations of 
the railways would have become profitable, so that the notes could 
then have been replaced by some form of permanent capital. But 
these hopes were not sufficiently realised, and when the notes matured 
in 1908 it became necessary to issue new securities consisting of : 

{1,000,000 5 per cent. tax free prior lien bonds, due to mature in 
1920, but which were, in fact, paid off in 1911. 

£2,800,000 4} per cent. tax free bonds due to mature in 1933. 

£4,900,000 6 per cent. tax-free income bonds, due to mature in 1948. 

Further 6 per cent. income bonds were issued in 1909, 1912, and 
1914, chiefly in connection with the acquisition of the London General 
Omnibus Company, making up a total of £6,330,050 of these bonds 
issued and outstanding at the present time. 

In 1913 the interest on the bonds was paid in full, and I have no 
hesitancy in saying that but for the war the financial position of your 
company would, in my opinion, have become such as to justify the 
directors in taking steps, certainly not later than 1915, either to 
tedeem the bonds or modify their terms. 

At the annual meeting of your company in March last I ventured 
to predict that the results for the current year would show an im- 
Provement over those of last year, and the results for the first six 
months have fulfilled my prediction. > 

I trust you will agree that what I have briefly disclosed fully 

fies the directors in holding the view that the time has come for 

with the 6 per cent. income bonds. 

In conclusion, let me emphasise the following points : Your directors, 
after consultation with their financial advisers, are satisfied that the 
Present position of the company justifies them in taking steps to reduce 
the annual charge which the income bonds demand 

They are satisfied that the plan which I am privileged to place 

= you creates a security which should be attractive to the investing 

c, 


Finally, I have received several courteous criticisms from bond- 
holders. Communications of this character demand our careful 
consideration ; we want the scheme to go through “ on oiled wheels,’’ 
and if a little oil in the shape of some modification of the terms will 

everybody happy, the board cannot very well resist such an 
*ppeal. I am, therefore, proposing to make two alterations, viz. : 

(t) That the period when the option to convert is to run shall be 
extended from two to three years. 

(2) That for the purpose of conversion the Ordinary shares shall 

valued at 21s. instead of 22s. 
at have already said, no decision can be taken to-day. The 

ting must stand adjourned until Friday, August 26th, at 12 o'clock 
fin} at this same place. I venture to hope that at that time you will 
=, convenient to attend the meeting, or to deposit your accept- 
in favour of the scheme modified, as I have indicated. 





OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., gr0 108s.; Dictionary Nationa 
B Piametta 


Geography and TS vols. ; cio’s A 
178. cd te b 358.); Dortan's” Arablan Nights, 17 wala £15; Trollope’s 





Barchester No’ 8 vols., 258.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 os.; Rule's 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., ius.” , (cost £25); 
Fielding’s Novels, 12 » 428. (cost 


Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 728.) ; 
723.); Brantome's Lives of Fair and Gallant 2 vols., scarce, {4 48.; Punch 
brary of Humour, 25 vols., {2; Chambers’ 20 Cent. Dictionary 
Stevenson, 26 vols., 28; Prohawk's British 6 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prom . 
List free. Wanted: A 1896 ; Boswell'’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HOLLAND Bros., Book Merc obn Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
rooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 

ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELus 

( , ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 
garden, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet ; 2$ guineas till May 31st. June to Sep- 
tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—_Mrs. Wynne. 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. RoGERS 
(cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 

IRLING GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing; one mile from "bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS. 


USTRIAN TYROL. Magnificent Alpine scenery; glaciers, walks; 
sunny, peaceful; autumn specially beautiful.—Miss ANDREW, Pension 
Waldrast, Mieders, bei Innsbruck. 


ONCARNEAU, BRITTANY.—Hotel Beau-Rivage, the most 
picturesque place in Brittany, near beach, gardens, tennis. Excellent cuisine. 
Modern comfort. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 


, 78. 6d.; Vailima 
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EAFORD.—Connaught House, Connaught Road. Comfortable 
Board-residence, 200 yds. sea. Tennis. Beginning Sept. onwards. Special 
terms winter.—Miss SHORTER. 











Small Advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANT 








TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 

The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) is. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 1s, 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions, 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 


MEETINGS6, 








Please address all communications to The Manager, New 








STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 




















NDEX to VOL. XXVIII of THE NEW STATESMAN. Free to 

Postal Subecribers on request. To other readers, One Shilling, 

st free —The New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
[eaden. W.C.2. 
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TRAINING CENTRES SCHOOLS 
= 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. Fee el COLLEGE. Same Le 


: [== BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


) ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, é. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
Fer information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


UEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7. Conte Kensington Gardens, 
where games and recreation are . Ri by the Teachers’ Regis- 

tration Council and Ling Association. pal: Miss C. M. Davy, Diploma Chelsea, 
Member Ling Association. Students red for Ling Diploma. Public examina- 
tions in Swedish G: tics (Educa , Remedial), Games, Swimming, Fencing, 
Greek and Nationai Dancing. Theoretical subjects. 
E. 1.)— 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 
Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


WANTED, an educated and thoroughly domesticated young lady 
to help in the education and training of young children in Brazilian family, 

living near Brussels, Must have real educational ability and interests, but 
not narrowly scholastic. Widescope given. English references given and required.— 
Write to Mr. Castro, 162 Av. Becelaere, Watermael, Belgium. 


) Pg Man's Assistant (Lady) desires post. 
correct French, Italian ; some Spanish. Excellent typing ; general information; 
degree. Ten years’ experience proof-reading.—Box 332, NEW STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


8 Ry (Certificated, Elementary), now married, wishes to 
S.W. 























Fluent and 





continue the education of young children. Permanent morning engagement 
preferred for about 4 days a week.—Write: W. R., 13 Doverfield Road, 
2. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 


women gtaduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to THE 
WARDEN, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W.;. 

OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
face confirms the teaching of the British Isracl-World Federation.—The 
Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 

Gate, London, S.W. tr. 
PEECH.—MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page 
Prospectus of his Private Lessons on Elocution 
“SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT,” 
Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Hotel Cecil) 


LUMS.—Finest Pershore Egg, 12 lb., 7s. 6d.; 24 Ib., 14s. 6d. ; 
48 lb., 28s. Carriage paid. Packages free. Cash with order.—HuMPHREY & 
STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 


REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 

etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate, Lonpon Turninc Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N.16. We collect. ‘Phone Clissold 4777. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 

IGH ON CHILTERNS.—Unique view. Artist’s bungalow, 
simply furnished. Surrounded 2 acres land and beechwoods, 6 rooms, bath, 
garage. 3 mins. village, station halt and telephone. Good train service. 2 gns. 

week or long let 30s. Vacant Sept.—Dawson, 8, Queen’s Gardens, W. 2. 


ANTED, BED-SITTING ROOM, furnished or unfurnished, 
with attendance (no cooking). Quiet situation essential, Kensington district 
preferred.—Box 333, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly t b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Suckinghen tan ar Svnek *y 












































the Master of Balliol, ete., etc. Headmaster: C. R. KING, B.A., rst ol. Hos? 
(Balliol, University Scholar Distinction Teaching Practice), at Yorke House, Hal) 
Green. Birmingham. 


7 a 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROS§ 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamners, Girton College, Cambridge, late Hes 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School js 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the Of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and inftieniee by 
ractical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical pr. 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
- np and is on gravel . The house is delightfully situated in its own Tounds 
of 15 acres. 


. [ ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Buck 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural ling. 
“New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Preparation {or 
University Entrance examiaation; if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boandes 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of ag. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most reves: 

methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mmpagp 


STEELE. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estwer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Estuersrooxk Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 


A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 To 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa. 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, se 
government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universiti, 

Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 


Cae HURST SCHOOL, uear South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals ani 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. We 
qualified staff. Principal: Tueopora E. CLarK. 


K ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated h 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educationa!l (5 to 18). Head- 
Free discipline, individual time-table, 


























master: Josepa WiICcksTsED, M.A. 





open air. 
{4 UNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award d 


five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 


from the HEAD-MASTER. 
ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—aApply 


PRINCIPALS, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 5. 


INDORES, BEXHIILL-ON-SEA.—Residential school for Girls, 
Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking the Channel; beautiful grounds ant 
playing fields; sound education in healthy surroundings, special attentio 

to Music, Art, and Languages.—Principal: Miss I. A. Freeman. 


ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special attention 
to health and payeteel development. Domestic Science and commerda 

classes. Girls, 6—18; Boys. 6—9. Terms reasonable and inclusive.—Princpa, 

Miss Mary Stevens, L.L.A, 

| be —s READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautifid 

grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 

| tg SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WED. 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizess 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to } 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 

LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS-— 

Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. Long or short periods. 
Beautiful, healthy and hy; ic surroundings. Modern house.— Write ORCHARD, 
Colaton-Raleigh, Sidmouth, S. Devon. 


T O PARENTS. 
ADVICE (Gratis) ON SCHOOLS, Erc. 
Personally inspected by : 4 t 
N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B. es L. (25 years’ experience in Schools), 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. N.S.) 
43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Phone: Regent 1146. 


LITERARY 


OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An _Intelligest 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIF! 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 


ONG LYRICS WANTED.—Famous Composer is prepared » 
accept a limited number for Music Settings. Send MSS. to Box HA, “ Com 
poser,” c/o Rays Apvt. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 

repared to 


ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is 
\ consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 3% 
“ Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 


















































A CrHoRs MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss RosErts, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 





Ms E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations..—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. StateR, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


YPEWRITING.—Prompt and Accurate.—THE FLEET BUREAU, 
tr Bramfield Road, London, 8.W.11. Phone Museum 6599. 
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ERALDINE LEWIS, Wootton, New Milton, Hants.—Type- TES London, W.C.2. 
writing. Prompt accurate work. Strictly confidential. vPe THE NEW STA sa 00 Guent Qaeen Gheumt, . aa 
ol 
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